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QUALITY SCORES ITS “POINT” 


 VOLLEY @ 
t BALLS 


If it's a Rawlings 
Volley Ball, it's the best 


that can be had. As in all 


other Rawlings athletic 


equipment, the most 

carefully chosen materials 
combined with expert design- 
ing and skilled workmanship 
assure the Quality that’s known 


as the Finest In The Field. 





No. 9VH—Rawlings Official “Laceless” 
‘ ia Top quality white washable calfskin. 
oS” ge Twelve-piece pattern, double lining 
and laceless feature keep contour and 
shape perfect through many games. 





No. V19—Rawlings Regulation “Laceless" 
See your dealer now for early delivery. Excellent 12-piece white washable cowhide 
construction with double lining. 
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* The secret of “payoff” shots is the balanced, un- 
wavering flight of a ball that’s perfectly round. 
That means Spalding LAST-BILT . . . guaranteed 
for roundness because it’s last-built over a perfect 
sphere. Tough pebble-grained leather and chan- 
nel seams add “fingertip control.” PLAY SPALD- 
ING LAST-BILT—and keep ’em on the score-path. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS. 


Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 


MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING 


Sets the Pace (ioe) In Sports 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


The attacking player, 9 in white, has practically no chance of 
scoring. However, if he flipped the puck over the stick of the 
goalie to his waiting team mate on the opposite side of the goal, 
just on the edge of the scoring area, an easy goal might be scored, 
as the goalie is way out of position and the cage is wide open. 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls* | 


Ralbish, 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do not see stitching at the seams, It is a moulded ball 
and cannot be repaired. 


e RALEIGH COMPANY New Rochelle, N. Y.¢ RECONDITIONING DIVISION « 
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The rugged fearlessness of Nokona, Chief of 
the Comanches, was the most stirring inspira- 
tion we could use when designing and 
manufacturing our line of athletic equipment 
... for as Nokona led his tribe with strength — 
and endurance, so does Nokona Leather 
Goods lead the athletic leather goods field in 
strong, hard-wearing equipment that outlasts 
the rigors of active usage. When you want 
fine, sturdy athletic leather gear .. . select from 


Nokona’s line of fine-quality Leather Goods. 

















from here and there -- - yet 
gall 


UCH has been made of eliminating 
the tie game in football, yet in 504 
league games among Wisconsin high 
schools only thirty-nine, or slightly less 
than 8 per cent ended with a tie score. 
...In the past forty-four years the 
drowning rate has decreased from 10.4 
per 100,000 to half that number. The 
credit in no small measure belongs to the 
American Red Cross and their nationally 
recognized swimming program... 
“Dusty” De Stefano is assisting Joe Lap- 
chick at his alma mater, St. Johns, this 
year. Dusty finished his playing days in 
1940. . . . Lou Alexander, athletic direct- 
or and basketball coach at Rochester Uni- 
versity, has deserted the zone defense and 
will coach his cagers on the man-to-man 
style. . . . Idaho has 160 schools in the 
state association and all but one competed 
in basketball last year. In eleven inter- 
scholastic sports 11,595 boys competed. 
Idaho, one of the few states to sanction 
boxing, had 833 participants from thirty- 
six schools. They list eleven weights, those 
at 92 pounds are known as dot weights. 
... Minnesota has added an eleventh 
weight classification for wrestling. 
* * * 
OACH Hubie McDonough of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, retired at 
the end of the past football season. His 
twenty-six year career is marked by 171 
victories, 22 ties, and 57 losses.. He will 
become sub-master at the school. . . . For 
the award as “the grand old man” of inter- 
scholastic football, the nod goes to Edward 
“Skip” Sherlock after forty-eight years of 
coaching. He retired with a victory in his 
final game as coach of Hyde Park High 
School in Boston. . . . From 1923 to 1935 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Jr., assisted his father 
at Chicago. Now Mr. Stagg will assist his 
son in an advisory capacity at Susque- 
hanna University. . . . Catholic Univers- 
ity will resyme football next fall after a 
war-time suspension since 1941. They will 
play in the Mason Dixon Athletic Confer- 
ence... . The latter days of the war saw 
experiments conducted in some naval es- 
tablishments with germicidal lamps. Gen- 
eral Electric is running a test in conjunc- 
tion with the Westchester County Health 
Department in Pleasantville, New York. 
The lamps have been installed in class 
rooms, locker rooms, churches and all pub- 
lic places. 


* +. * 

Wien Toledo University inaugurated 
its Glass Bowl game with Bates, they 

found that both elevens wore white jerseys 

during the regular season. Toledo had to 


go only fifty-four miles to Ann Arbor to 
borrow jerseys in their school colors of blue 
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and gold. ... Bruno Valvano, former 
Savage and Rutgers star, has succeeded 
John Wrenn as basketball coach at New- 
ton, New Jersey, High School. . . . When 
Lou Zara resigned as manager of athletics 
at Long Island University, Owen A. Kean 
was named as successor... . The New 
York association may soon approve sanc- 
tions for the Penn Relays, the A.A.U. In- 
door Track Meet, and the Eastern Lawn 
Tennis Association Tournament. . . . Be- 
cause Caldwell, Idaho, had gone to consid- 
erable expense to play a Hawaiian high 
school, the game was approved. Hereafter, 
though, no athletic contests will be ap- 
proved for Idaho high schools with out-of- 
state schools, except from those states 
bordering on Idaho. . . . One of the big- 
gest problems a coach has is facing the 
criticism of playing favorites when rela- 
tives are used. However, Wilbur Allen of 
Waukegan, Illinois, High School hasn’t 
been bothered, simply because son, Dave, 
has averaged eighteen points in five games. 
. . » Minnesota has the greatest number of 
schools playing eix-man football. 
* * 


OUR players have been picked for 

three consecutive years on the All- 
Western Conference first teams. They 
are “Stretch” Murphy and Johnny 
Wooden of Purdue, Joe Reiff of North- 
western and John Townsend of Michigan. 
In addition to Murphy and Wooden, the 
1930 team had three men who are now 
coaching at their alma maters, Branch Mc- 
Cracken, Bud Foster and Doug Mills. . 
Purdue placed thirty-eight men on the 
first two teams since 1925. Ohio State was 
second with 29. ... The University of 
Nebraska is installing glass backboards 
and the Western Conference gave permis- 
sion to Minnesota and Ohio State to use 
these banks... . / A new military athletic 
league was formed in the East. Manlius, 
Valley Forge, Staunton Military Academy, 
Admiral Farragut Naval Academy, Bord- 
entown Military Institute and New York 
Military Academy are the members. 
Championships will be determined in foot- 
ball, basketball, and track. . . . Maine is 
adding Class C to its regular Class A and 
B championships. The Maine Class B 
champion will meet Massachusetts Class 
B champion at the New England Inter- 
scholastic Basketball Tournament to be 
held in Boston March 20, 21 and 22. 

* #* #* 

T. JAMES High School of Port Ar- 

thur, Texas, is laying claim to the 
title of highest scoring football prep team 
in the country. In fourteen games so far 
this season they have rolled up 563 points 

(Continued on page 52) 
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is over, your thoughts naturally turn to next 
year, and the first thing you think about is your 
equipment. Unless it is taken care of NOW, 
you may find yourself without equipment next 
year. Send your football equipment to “MAR- 
BA” immediately. We will sterilize, repair, and 
recondition your football equipment to gleam- 
ing newness for next season's service. Contact 
MARBA today, or the representative nearest 
you. 
Representatives: 
ALABAMA 


W. A. May & Green, Montgomery 

Thoss Sporting Goods, Mobile 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Ben Lubic, Fresno 
FLORIDA 

E. F. Carmichael, Pompano 
GEORGIA 

H. M. McLendon, Albany 
ILLINOIS 

Keenan Sporting Goods Co., Peoria 
LOUISIANA 

Dunlap Sporting Goods Co., New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

National Sporting Goods Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Raymond F. Boyd, Pittsfield 
NEW JERSEY 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Foul & Crymes, inc., Charlotte 

Johnson-Lambe, Raleigh 
OHIO 

Steubenville Sporting Goods, Steubenville 

Robert W. Mc Glenn 3425 Highview Ave. 

Cleveland 9 

Banks Sports Shop, Athens 
OREGON 

Frank Bashor Supplies, Portiand 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Lewis E. Peterson, Johnstown 
PENNSYLVANIA (EASTERN) 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
TENNESSEE 

The Athletic House, Knoxville 


EXAS 
C. & S. Sporting Goods Co., Austin 
VIRGINIA 
Martinsville Sporting Corp., Martinsville 
WASHINGTON 
Dehli & Sawyer's Sporting Goods, Vancouver 


WYOMING 
Midwest Sporting Goods Co., Laramie 


INC. 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


| 431 NIAGARA BUFFALO1* 
































Quality is up and cost is down on these wonder- 
ful new athletic balls by PENNSYLVANIA. Each 
one is official in size, weight, shape and per- 
formance ... and each one will outwear any 
official ball you're used to using. 

The. PERMA-HIDE cover, a PENNSYLVANIA 
exclusive, is the answer to the sensational superi- 
ority in wearing quality...modern mass 
production is the answer to the lower original cost. 

So when you buy, budget or specify athletic balls 
this Spring, set your sights on PENNSYLVANIA as 
the standard of quality. For these balls meet the 
quality standard set by PENNSYLVANIA tennis 
balls, and PENNSYLVANIA builds more tennis 
balls than any one else in the world. Get in 
touch with your athletic goods jobber today. 
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THESE BALLS 
COVERED WITH 


ERMA: 


PERMA-HIDE is the Pennsylvania name for a new, tough, scuff-proof one 









piece, molded cover that "feels" like a conventional cover, handles better 


ond weors three times as long. Available only on Pennsylvania balls. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. + PENN-CRAFT PARK «+ JEANNETTE, PENNA. 
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The player at the right of the picture is just entering the scoring area. This is about the right distance out from the 





goal from which the initial shot should be made. Then if there is a rebound, the attacking player can skate in and try to pick 


it up and score. 


€ 

HE scoring area is the “pay dirt” 
of ice hockey. It is the place from 
which most goals are scored, and 
the majority of games are won. It would 
seem obvious that a great deal of time 
should be spent in concentration on this 
particular spot on the ice. But, strangely 
enough, this is not generally true. The 
scoring area has not been considered or 
exploited as much as it should be in ice 
hockey. Coaches seem to spend the 
majority of their time on such funda- 
mentals as skating, passing, shooting, 
plays, etc., and the scoring area has been 
almost completely neglected. Granted 
that all of the above fundamentals de- 
mand, and must be given, the majority of 
the practice time, nevertheless, the con- 
sciousness of the importance of the scoring 
area has not been sufficiently implanted in 
the minds of most hockey players. In 
other words, it is virgin territory, even for 
some of the most experienced coaches and 

players. 

What and where is the scoring area? 
From the goal posts draw lines on a 45-de- 
gree angle out to the penalty shot line 
which lies twenty-eight feet from the 
mouth of the goal. Close observation and 
experience has shown that the effective 
scoring area lies mainly within these lines 
(See Diagram 1). Why is this the most 
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effective scoring area? The answer is 
simple. A shot made twenty-eight feet out 
from the goal is close enough to be difficult 
for the goalie to stop and yet not close 
enough for him to smother. At this dis- 
tance the goal tender, unless he comes far 
out of his cage to cut down the scoring 
angle, must expose the full six-foot width 
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of the cage for a shot. If the shot is made 
from the penalty shot line, the player mak- 
ing the shot has an excellent opportunity 
to skate in and score on the rebound. In 
this last maneuver the shot-maker has two 
opportunities to score, one on his original 
shot and the second on the rebound. Many 
times a goalie makes a magnificent stop 
only to have the shot-maker skate in and 
lift the rebound into an upper corner of 
the net. In shooting from the penalty 
shot line, each player should aim to keep 
the puck not more than six inches off the 
ice and aim for the corners of the goal. 
If this is correctly carried out, the puck 
will clear the 4-inch width of the goal 
tender’s stick and yet be too low for him 
to reach easily with his hand. A puck 
shot at this height is usually going at a 
high speed which increases its scoring 
chances. 

One of the first fundamentals taught to 
a defense man is that, whenever the puck 
is in his defensive zone, he must look up 
and cover his most dangerous opponent, 
the one nearest to his goal. On the other 
hand, the attacking players have been 
taught for years to try to get in front of 
the goal and remain there and wait for a 
pass to score. It is true that the attackers 
have been told to keep moving around to 
prevent too close coverage by the defense, 
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an excellent position to receive a flip-out. 


but a new concept is now developing 
among the smarter coaches and teams. 
This is that the attackers should stay out 
of the scoring area until the instant the 
puck is about to be passed out into that 
area, then the attacker darts in, receives 
the pass, and scores. It is easy for defense 
men to be alert and to cover opponents in 
the scoring area, but as these same defense 
men are human, they tend to relax when 
they do not see any immediate threat to 
the goal. They have, also, a tendency to 
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keep toward the sides of the rink or behind 
the goal, especially when a play has been 
turned to the side or behind the goal. 
These are the reasons why the new idea of 
the importance of the scoring area must 
be drilled into both offensive and defen- 
sive players, if games are to be won in the 
future. 

A good drill to illustrate to the players 
the value and importance of the scoring 
area is to place a player with the puck in 
one corner of the attacking zone and put 


a pair of defense men between the carrier 
and the goal a little to one side of the goal. 
Then place another attacker just outside 
of the scoring area with instructions to 
watch for the pass out from his team mate 
It is here that another important trick 
must be used to make an effective pass- 
out. If the carrier merely tries to pass 
the puck to his team mate as most players 
ordinarily would, the puck will be inter- 
cepted easily by one of the defense men 
If the carrier, however, has been taught 
the simple, but vitally important, expe- 
dient of flipping or lifting his pass-ou' 
over the sticks of the defense men, the 
play will be successful. Literally, hun- 
dreds of passes which would have meant 
me have been intercepted by the de- 
ense, and attempts at scoring have thus 
been easily frustrated. This drill demon- 
strates the double importance of the flip 
pass and the necessity for the receiver to 
stay out of the scoring area until the in- 
stant the puck is passed. See Diagram 2 
for this drill. If the play is sufficiently 
emphasized, it will be found that the play- 
ers will automatically and continually flip 
the pass out into the scoring area, and 
with increasing regularity more goals will 


-be scored. These points should be stressed: 


Keep out of the scoring area. Keep it 
clear. Keep moving around it, until the 
instant the puck is passed into it. 

Three-man breaks are rare in a hockey 
game; two-man attacks occur more often, 
but many times during a game a single 
player will get the puck and break down 
the ice with only the two defense men and 
the goal guard to beat. Not enough em- 
phasis has been given to the importance 
of the following player or one who has 
started a little later than the attack, and 
yet this last named man can be the im- 
portant factor in the scoring of many goals 
if the psychology of the scoring area is 
assimilated by a smart team. 
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In actual operation the delaying or lag- 
ging player is in a better position than if 
he were up even with the attack or puck- 
carrier. A good defense is usually adept 
at turning an attack to the side or rear 
of the rink which ordinarily ends that par- 
ticular rush. However, with the new idea 
of the scoring area in mind, a single car- 
rier deliberately skates to the side of the 
rink, and the defense must follow him or 
try to head him off or he will circle them 
and score. The carrier, when he has drawn 
the defense to the side, automatically flips 
the puck sover their sticks and into the 
scoring area too far out for the goalie to 
intercept, but in an area where a following 
player can burst in, pick up the pass, and 
score. Formerly, a player who started too 
late to be up with his team mate on the 
attack felt that he was hopelessly out of 
the play except as a defensive player, but 
now, he realizes that his is a vital scoring 
position and he will tend to hurry up be- 
hind the attack so that he can reach the 
scoring area at the right time for the de- 
layed flip-out. 

Some coaches deliberately teach their 
teams to have what is known as a “trailer” 
instead of the three-man attack, so that 
there is never more than a two-man at- 
tack going down the ice at one time. In 
the past, however, this has been purely a 
defensive measure to use when the team is 
ahead to prevent the opponents from get- 
ting a clean break with only the defense 
to beat. With the new concept of the 
scoring-area play this “trailer” can be the 
most important scorer in the attack as 
well as being a safety factor on defense. 

Attacking players with the puck in the 
attacking zone should be drilled to flip the 
puck automatically and continuously into 
the scoring area whenever they have the 
opportunity, and their teammates should 
be taught to keep out of the scoring area 
but to move around it while watching for 
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the flip-out, and then to dart in, pick up 
the pass, and score. 

In ice hockey the advantage is always 
with the defense. Even with a three-man 
attack coming at them, a good defense can 
thwart attempts at goals more than three 
times as often as they are successful. With 
a two-man attack the chances of scoring 
are even less. 

One of the original plays in hockey was 
to have the center carry the puck down 
the middle of the rink and then try to pass 
the puck to one side or the other to one of 
his wings. The defense has become so pro- 
ficient at turning aside this play that a new 
style of attack against the defense is now 
necessary. The theory is that the carrier 
should concentrate on one defense man 
rather than skate down the center toward 


the middle of the defense. The carrier 
should start down the middle of the ice, 
but as -he crosses the blue line into the 
attacking zone, he should turn toward the 
outside of one of the defensive pair. At 
this instant the wing on the side to which 
the carrier has turned immediately slows 
down to a stop. This maneuver usually 
causes the opposing covering wing to slide 
on ahead leaving the attacking wing com- 
pletely free for a drop pass. On the other 
hand, if the defensive pair turns toward 
the carrier, the wing on the other side is 
left free to receive a flip pass from the 
center and skate in clear on the goalie. 
Usually, however, the defense will fade 
with the carrier and try to turn him to- 
ward the side of the rink. Then is the time 
for the carrier either to drop-pass the puck 


The goal tender and defense man have smothered an attempt to score. Two 
men are in perfect scoring position. uncovered, and waiting for the pass which 
did not come. Even the best professional hockey teams have not yet exploited or 


used the scoring area to its greatest advantage. 

















(Above) 

This is an excellent example of three attackers converging on 
the goal from three sides. The puck has been shot from far enough 
out to enable the players to come in for the rebound. Unless the 
goalie luckily smothers the puck with his body there will be no 
question about a goal being scored. 


(Upper left) 

The goal guard has stopped a shot and is about to clear the 
rebound or pass it to a team mate. The only two attacking opponents 
in the picture are well covered by the defense. 
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back to his “trailer” wing or flip the puck 
into the scoring area to his other wing. If 
the defense fades with the carrier but does 
not attempt to stop him, he can either 
circle them with the puck and score, or he 
can skate along the side of the rink un- 
til the right moment to flip-pass out into 
the scoring area. Thus we see that the 
carrier on a three-man break has the op- 
portunity to make one of three plays de- 
pending upon how the opposing defense 
reacts. 

Like the T-formation in football this 
attacking style of play in, and around, the 
scoring area appeals to players tremen- 
dously, and they get much satisfaction out 
of trying to perfect it because it brings in 


the scores. Diagram 3 illustrates some of 
the possibilities of this play. 


Description of illustrations on 
opposite page. 
(Center right) 

This is a nip-and-tuck battle between the 
goalie and the puck-carrier. The other attack- 
er, 16, is being well covered by the defense. 
At this moment if a third attacker could skate 
into the scoring area down the center of the 
ice, he could receive a pass and score easily. 


(Lower right) 

The goalie has stopped a hard shot and is 
in the process of covering it with his body on 
the ice. There are no attackers in position to 
score and the scoring area is filled with play- 
ers of both teams. This is typical of what 





happens if the attacking players skate around ~ 


IN the scoring area. They are usually well 
covered. 


(Center left) 

Here are two attackers bunched together in 
front of the goal tender. Their chance of scor. 
ing is negligible as two defense men are cov 
ering them closely and the scoring angle has 
been cut off by the net guardian. A good 
axiom to remember is never to your 
players in the attacking zone as one defense 
man can cover two or more players. Keep 
spread out and skate around the edge of the 
scoring area. 


(Lower left) 

GOAL! This is an excellent score. 
goalie was at the right-hand post of the 
when the puck was passed and the 
scored. The puck may be seen just behind the 
goal post inside the cage. There are two 
attackers in the scoring area with only one 
defensive man to cover them. The defense 
man to the right of the goal is completely out 
of the play which was one of the reasons for 
the score. 


Receiving Techniques 
in Catching 


4 “NHE catcher’s position is the most 
difficult position to master on the 
baseball field. In all probability it is 

the most important one on the field since 

the catcher is the guiding light of the team. 

He is the only player on the team who is 

in a position to see all that goes on every 

second of the game since he is the only 
player who faces the rest of the team from 
his normal playing position. Upon his 
judgment often rest the effectiveness and 
success of the pitcher. The efficiency of 
team play depends greatly upon his judg- 
ment in determining where plays should be 
made as they develop. The results of a 
game often depend upon his split-second 
decisions in directing plays. His is an ex- 
tremely responsible position. Physically it 
is an exhausting one; mentally it is a de- 
tailed one. Perhaps it is because of these 

factors that boys, in trying to make a 

team, tend to stay away from catching 

as a position. 

That there is a shortage of catchers 
leaves little room for argument. It is with 
that problem in mind that this article is 
written. In it the following phases of 
catching are treated: catcher’s equipment, 
signals, stance, and receiving the pitch. In 
a subsequent article, throwing, fielding, 
covering home plate, and backing up will 
be covered. 


Catcher's Equipment 


Catchers should examine their equip- 
ment before each game. Such items as 
straps, clasps, and their proper fitting 
should be determined before game time. 
Shin guards should fit snugly, and should 
be neither too tight nor too loose. They 
should offer protection over the knee cap 
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By James Smilgoff 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


and front surface of the instep. Chest pro- 
tectors ought to fit snugly, neither too 
tightly nor too loosely. They may be ad- 
justed by means of straps on the back side. 
The new type of chest protector, minus the 
crotch piece, is becoming increasingly 
popular. It is as reasonably safe as the 


older type when the catcher uses a cup as 
a protective device. 

Masks should be inspected regularly for 
cracked bars or wires. Occasionally wire 
or bars on masks will be bent from being 
hit by foul balls, thus creating possibilities 
for injury to the face. The mask should 





The starting position in giving signals. 


be adjusted for size by means of its straps 
prior to game time. The selection of the 
mask, whether a wire or bar type, depends 
upon individual taste, since both kinds are 
safe and reliable. 

A protective cup is a must for catchers. 
The best type is that which fits into a 
pocket or pouch attached to the supporter. 
A bakelite or aluminum cup is preferred 
by most major league players. 

The type of catcher’s mitt selected de- 
pends upon individual taste, and size of 
hand. A mitt that “feels good” and can be 
handled easily should be selected. It should 
be of durable and heavy leather so as to 
give service and protection to the hand. 
It is wise to treat the mitt with saddle 
soap, vaseline, or glove oil occasionally, 
particularly in hot weather, when perspira- 
tion gets into the leather and tends to dry 
and crack it. 


Signals 


Signals should be simple, clearly given, 
and easily understood. Most catchers use 
finger signs, such as one finger for a fast 
ball, two fingers for a curve ball, and three 
fingers for a change of pace, commonly 
referred to as a slow ball. 

With a runner on second base, catchers 
often use a series of finger signs which are 
prearranged. This is done so that the run- 
ner on second base, should he see the 
signal, cannot understand it and inform 
the hitter in regard to the pitch just sig- 
nalled for. For example: one finger, fol- 
lowed by two fingers, and then one finger— 
using a three-sign series previously ar- 
ranged—might mean that the second sign 
is the one that counts, thus, two fingers 
would indicate the pitch signaled for. It 
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Giving signals properly. 


might be the first or third sign if previ- 
ously arranged between pitcher and 
catcher. 

Some teams use similar techniques in- 
volving a “key” sign. For example: The 
key sign might be one finger; thus, the first 
sign after one finger (the key sign) would 
signal the pitch desired. One finger, fol- 
lowed by three and then two fingers in 
using the key system would mean three 
fingers are the signal that indicates the 
pitch since it is the first sign after one 
finger (the key sign). 

There are many other types of signals 
that might be used. Suffice it to say that 
the extent to which signals are used de- 
pends upon the experience, ability, and 
success of the players using them. 

It is important that the catcher’s signals 
be hidden from the opposing team. In so 
doing the catcher should squat with feet 
about ten or twelve inches apart, and 
knees turned not more than slightly out- 
ward. The left hand holding the mitt 
should be placed vertically to the ground, 
and just in front of the left knee. The 
right hand is placed on the inside of the 
right thigh close against the crotch. This 
is the starting position in giving signals 
(Illustration 1). 

The catcher should guard against 
“pumping” the signals. It is wrong to 
push the fingers downward or forward in 
an exaggerated or sweeping motion. The 
palm of the right hand remains against 
the right thigh close to the crotch while 
the signals are given (Illustration 2). 

In throwing to bases to try to pick or 
catch an unsuspecting runner off base, the 
catcher usually prearranges a signal with 
each of the basemen involved. This sign 
may be an “outside” sign, such as grasp- 
ing the mask in a certain way, rubbing the 
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hands down or across the chest protector, 
picking up dirt, placing the hand over the 
right knee, or any that might have been 
arranged (Illustration 3). 

In employing signs for this purpose it is 
best for the basemen involved to answer 
back by using some similar sign. This in- 
dicates that he is ready for the play. 


Stance 


The proper stance for a catcher is a 


The body should be coiled and relaxed in 
proper body stance. 


crouched position, feet fairly wide apart 
and parallel to each other, or the right foot 
slightly back. The knees are bent with the 
body weight on the balls of both feet. The 
back is fairly straight with rump down 
fairly close to the ground. The body should 





be coiled ready to shift if necessary, yet it 
should be relaxed (Illustration 4). 

Some catchers like to catch in a squat 
or signal position. This is not good prac- 
tice when runners are on base, or when 
there are two strikes on the hitter, because 
it is difficult, while in this position, to shift 
quickly for a bad pitch. 

The stance or set position of the catcher 
should be assumed immediately after he 
gives the signal. The catcher should come 
up into his stance with confidence and zest, 
thus indicating confidence to the pitcher 
and to the rest of the team. 

The position of the hands in the stance 
depends upon the type of target given. 
If a high target is given, the bare hand 
may rest on the back of the gloved hand 
with the pocket of the glove facing the 
pitcher, the heel of the glove downward 
In the use of this same target it is also 
permissible to keep the bare hand at the 
side of the glove with fingers curled, thumb 
close to the index finger (Illustration 5). 

In the low target the bare hand is held 
fairly close to the gloved hand with fingers 
curled, thumb against the index finger and 
the heel of the glove facing upward. Keep- 
ing the fingers of the bare hand curled and 
the thumb against the index finger reduces 
accidents by exposing a curved surface to 
the ball. The tougher outer skin is in this 
way exposed to the ball (Illustration 6). 

It is important for the catcher to be 
directly behind the plate, and in line with 
the pitcher in giving signals and in taking 
the catching stance (Illustration 7). 


: ee 


high target, the caicher’s fin- 
with the heel of the glove 








surface and tougher skin to the ball. 
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If the catcher, while giving signals, is 
turned toward first or third base, the op- 
posing base coaches may see the signs when 
they’are given. If the catcher is off center 
in relation to the plate in assuming his 
stance, the pitcher may be wild toward 
that side of the plate. In other words, 
some pitchers tend to pitch to the catcher 
rather than to the plate, thus losing all 
sight or perspective of the strike zone 
above the plate if the catcher is not direct- 
ly behind it. Smart catchers use their 
stance as a target for the pitcher (Illustra- 
tion 8). 

Usually, a catcher who takes a proper 
stance behind the plate will have his knees 
coincide with the knee-high strike on the 
corners of the plate. In this way the right 
knee can be a target for a low outside 
pitch, and the left knee for the low inside 
pitch to a right-handed hitter. The catch- 
er’s shoulders may fulfill a similar purpose 
for the high, fast ball letter high to the 
batter. 


Receiving the Pitch 


The position of the hands, glove, and 
body are important in receiving the pitch. 

The fingers of the hands should be 
pointed downward in catching all low 
pitches. They should be pointed upward 
in receiving all high pitches (Illustra- 
tion 9). 

The hands of the catcher should be 
cupped and relaxed in receiving all pitches. 
They should be pulled slightly back or 
retracted just as the ball is approaching 
the glove, This reduces the shock between 
the catcher’s glove and the ball at impact. 
It helps, also, in reducing injuries to the 
bare hand. There should be a plate-ward 
movement of the hands accompanying this 
retraction on all inside and outside pitches. 

Upon receiving all low pitches, the 
catcher should turn the back of the cupped 
right hand toward, and over, the ball in a 
semi-circular motion as it approaches the 
glove. As the ball settles into the glove, 
the right hand closes over it with the out- 
side knuckles of the hand facing the 
pitcher. Keeping the outside curved sur- 
face of the hand toward the ball reduces 
injuries as stated previously. 

A catcher should be ready to catch every 
pitch as if it were going to be a wild pitch. 
A catcher who keeps this in mind usually 
has little trouble handling wild pitches. 

There are three acceptable ways for a 
catcher to handle a wild pitch. In the first 
method the catcher drops his right knee 
quickly to the ground to block the ball, 
and places the glove near, or on, the 


The catcher should be squarely behind the 
plate in taking his catching stance. 


Using the catching stance as a target for 
the pitcher. 


The fingers should be pointed upward in 
receiving all high pitches. 
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The catcher need only step out with the right foot on high 


inside pitches to a left-handed batter. 


ground, meanwhile trying to catch the ball 
cleanly off the ground. 

A second method is to drop down 
quickly with both knees on the ground to 
block the ball, and at the same time try to 
make a clean pick-up of the ball. 

A third method used applies to wild 
pitches which hit the ground just in front 
of, or on, the plate. This type of wild 
pitch is hard to catch cleanly because of 
the three- or four-foot bounce which re- 
sults after the ball hits the ground. On 
this type of wild pitch it is best to drop 





On the outside pitch to a left-handed batter, the bal] should 


make contact with the glove after the step with the left foot is 


made. 


down on both knees, place the arms down- 
ward, alongside, and close to the body, and 
try to block the ball. In this way the 
catcher exposes a maximum amount of 
body surface for blocking purposes. As 
soon as: the ball is blocked the cateher 
should scramble after it and pick it up 
ready to make a throw if necessary. When 
this type of pitch is blocked properly, the 
ball usually rebounds off the catcher’s 
chest protector several feet in front of him, 
thus preventing runners from advancing 
to the next base. 

Many times with a left-handed hitter 
batting, inexperienced catchers have diffi- 
culty in seeing and knowing when a runner 
on first base breaks for second on an 
attempted steal. The infielders, particu- 
larly the first baseman, can help by yelling 
“there he goes.” However, a catcher who 
depends solely upon his infielders to inform 
him of a steal is gambling upon being pre- 
pared to make the quick throw to second 
base. 

By slightly altering his stance, a catcher 
need not depend solely on his team mates 
on this particular play. Moving slightly 
forward or backward from the normal 
catching stance should enable a catcher to 
see the runner at first base. It may be 
necessary to move the head and shoulders 
slightly to the left or right to see around 
the hitter either in front or behind him, 
but by taking one of these positions, de- 
pending upon where the left-handed hitter 
stands in the batter’s box, the catcher need 
not depend upon his team mates’ warning 
call to him. 

Split-second vision, shifting the eyes 
quickly between pitcher and runner should 


enable the catcher to keep track of thé 
runner and the ball. If the runner should 
start for second base, the catcher immedi- 
ately concentrates upon catching the ball 
and making the throw to second base. I! 
the start is a fake, the catcher can see this 
as he brings his arm up and shifts his body 
ready to throw. The proper stance, how- 
ever, in this particular situation is th: 
basis of good defensive play on the part vo! 
the catcher. 


(Continued on page 54) 


After the right foot is swung behind the left. 
the left foot strides forward as the catcher 
makes the throw. 
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an important factor in a team’s of- 

fense. The rules committee by 
means of the ten-second back-court and 
three-second free-throw lane rules have 
banned approximately two-thirds of the 
playing court to the slow, deliberate, stall- 
ing Offensive team. The elimination of 
the center jump, also discriminates against 
a too-slow offense. A team must move 
quickly or lose the ball to the defense 
because of the rules under which the game 
is now played. 


FF sisresant basketball should be 


Fast-Break Opportunities 


Fast-break opportunities may result 
from practically any situation in the game. 
A team may fast-break from: Rebounded 
missed shots of their opponents; Re- 
bounded missed free throws of their op- 
ponents; Securing the ball after the op- 
ponent scores; Interception of opponents’ 
passes; Obtaining the ball by breaking the 
opponents’ dribble; Out-of-bounds situa- 
tions; Retrieving a loose ball; Possession 
after a jump ball. 

By far the most fast breaks begin im- 
mediately after a team gets possession of 
the ball from rebounds, and from inter- 
ception of opponents’ passes. The fast 
break beginning with these two situations 
will be discussed in this article. Many good 
teams practice a set fast break from all of 
the situations listed above. It is excellent 
coaching to have at least one set formation 
for each of these conditions. 


* Types of Fast Breaks 


There are at least two types of fast 
breaks, the “fire-engine” style, and the 
more conservative type. 

The adherents of the “fire-engine” type 
of fast break believe that once in posses- 
sion of the ball, all five men should break 
for the basket with all possible speed. The 
ball is thrown to a man ahead of the ball 
and the passer then tries to beat the re- 
ceiver of his pass to the basket. “Fire- 
engine” offense is based on the principle 
that, in order to be “fed” the ball for an 
under-the-basket shot, the shooter must be 
ahead of the man doing the “feeding.” A 
player breaks at top speed to get ahead of 
the ball-handler. This can be a great of- 
fense if the ball can be controlled. Teams 
using the “fire-engine” offense are many 
times guilty of throwing the ball away on 
wild passes. It is most difficult for a 
player to control the ball while running at 
top speed. 

The believers in a more conservative 
type of fast break insist on keeping control 
of the ball at all times. Their motto is, 
“Let’s get there as fast as we can, but let’s 
get there with the ball. The conservative 
fast-break players try to make sure that 
they retain possession of the ball. Keeping 
control of the ball forces these teams 
quite often to develop a good slow- 
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By Leo L. Boles 
Basketball Coach, Miami Beach High School 


break offense to use in conjunction with 
their fast break. These teams play slowly 
at one time and fast at another time. 
They try to conserve their energy for later 
stages of the game. They endeavor to 
throw their opponents off stride by vary- 
ing the tempo of thegame. The conserva- 
tive type fast-breaking team never breaks 
all five men down the court. At least one 
man, and perhaps two, are left behind to 
check in case of an intercepted pass. 


Fast-Break Material 


An effective fast break is dependent 
upon good fast-break material. It is trite 
to say that a fast break is just as good as 
the boys who are playing it. Nevertheless, 
boys who are adapted both physically and 
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psychologically to fast-break needs are re- 
quired. 

Two splendid rebound guards are needed 
to make a fast break work successfully. 
Ideally, these boys should be most agile. 
They should weigh at least 180 pounds, 
should be not under 6 feet, 2 inches in 
height, and they should be able to hook- 
pass with either hand. Above all, they 
should be fast-break conscious. They must 
realize the importance of getting the re- 
bound, and of getting the ball out to the 
forwards accurately and quickly. 

The center should be the best ball-han- 
dler on the team. He is the axis of the 
fast break. He should be an excellent shot 
from around the “key-hole”. Height in the 
center is desirable, but speed, dribbling 
ability, and good ball-handling are more 
essential. 

The forwards should be speedy, shifty, 
and excellent under-the-basket shots. 
Height in forwards, although desirable, is 
not the most important criterion in select- 
ing fast-break forwards. 

The zone defense has the advantage of 
keeping the best offensive men in their 
special position to do the most good. It 
is an almost perfect position from which to 
start a fast break upon possession of the 
ball. 


Fast Break an Attempt to Outnumber 
Opponents 


All fast breaks are based on the under- 
lying philosophy of outnumbering the de- 
fense. The easiest and quickest way to get 
a basket is to outnumber the defense be- 
fore the opposition can get “set.” Fast- 
break scores result mainly from 2 on 1, 
3 on 2, and 4 on 3 situations. 


The Miami Beach Three-Lane 
Fast Break 


As has been stated, the zone defense is 
the perfect set-up for beginning the fast 
break. At Miami Beach, a 2-1-2 zone de- 
fense is used which keeps the big guards 
under or near the basket. The center or 
ball-handler can always break down the 
middle of the court. The left and right 
forwards are almost always on the left and 
right sides of the court in their respective 
fast-break positions. Diagram 1 shows the 
original position of the players in a 2-1-2 
zone defense. 

The method that this type of fast break 
employs may best be described by setting 
up a concrete example. In Diagram 2, the 
right guard has taken the rebound after a 
missed shot of the opponents. He passes 
the ball to the right forward with a spot 
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throw line. The right forward, after pass- 
ing to the center, runs at top speed to get 
ahead of the ball. With the left forward 
already under the basket, an offensive 
triangle is easily assumed. 

Diagram 4 shows the third alternate of 
the right forward after receiving the pass 
from the right guard. The left forward is 
covered, and the center has been delayed 
in getting out, so the right forward con- 
tinues down the floor with a very fast 
dribble. At the first opportunity, the 
right forward passes the ball to the middle. 
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pass near the side line, perhaps twenty-five 
to thirty feet up the court. This should be 
a lob pass in order to give the right for- 
ward time to get to his spot. The right 
forward should receive this pass over his 
outside shoulder in full stride in the same 
manner as a football pass receiver does. 

When the left forward sees that the 
right guard (opposite guard) gets the 
ball, he breaks for the basket at top speed. 
The center floats over to the edge of the 
“key hole” as diagrammed so that he may 
receive a hard pass from the right guard 
in case the right forward is covered. When 
the center sees the lob pass to the side, he 
breaks fast and hard down the floor. The 
right forward receives the pass from the 
right guard, turns to his outside and 
dribbles once with his outside hand. This 
gives the right forward a chance to look 
down the floor without losing his speed 
and prevents him from traveling with the 
ball. 

The center should use his voice to tell 
the right forward which of three alterna- 
tives he should take: (1) pass to the left 
forward under the basket (2) pass to the 
center and break hard for the basket or 
(3) continue down the floor with a fast 
dribble. The alternates are shown in Dia- 
grams 2, 3 and 4. One of the first two 
alternates is to be desired. It is much 
better to bring the ball down the middle 
of the court than down the side. 

Diagram 3 shows the second alternate 
of the right forward after receiving the 
hook pass from the right guard. This time 
the pass is made to the center who is 
slightly behind the right forward. The 
center continues down the floor with a 
very fast dribble, stopping at the free- 
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If the center cannot make it, the left for- 
ward will come back to meet the pass from 
the right forward. It is bad strategy to 
dribble the ball down the side of court on 
a fast break, if it is possible to work it to 
the middle. The center is the quarterback 
of the team. He gives voice signals to the 
right forward as to which of these alter- 
nates it is best to use. 

Miami Beach never crosses a forward or 
center on the fast break. We believe that 
crossing takes more time and that it is 
simpler and faster not to cross. We very 
seldom attempt to get a 4 on 3 situation. 
If the two or three front men cannot out- 
number the defense, the ball is stopped 
after it passes the center line and stalled 
long enough for the guards to get down 
the court and into position to begin the set 
offense. 

In the case of a forward intercepting a 
pass, the fast break is set up as shown in 
Diagram 5. The left forward here has in- 
tercepted a pass. The right forward has 
immediately started at top speed for the 
basket. The center breaks into the open 
toward the left forward and receives a pass 
from him. This should create a 2 on | 
situation. The left forward runs fast in 
an attempt to get into the play. In case 
there are two defensive men back, the cen- 
ter stops short, makes a reverse pivot, and 
hits the left forward for an under-the-bas- 
ket shot. 

Diagram 6 shows what should happen if 
the center makes an interception. This is 
the easiest of all fast-break situations. Any 
time that the center intercepts, a basket 
should result as both forwards are break- 
ing fast down the sides. A good fast-break 
team will seldom miss getting a basket 
on this. 
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e Pick up a Reach 05. Its specially canned leather gives sure traction to 
your fingers. In the air, it spirals with bullet-like precision—its shape is 
tested true. Start your spring training with Reach 05’s—and you can keep 


‘em flying right on through next Fall! 
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Track and Field Athletics 


bl pmsene spring will see a boom in track and field 

activities in keeping with the tremendous growth 
that other sports have experienced. This is as it 
should be for no sport more ideally fits an inter- 
scholastic program than does track. 


Track and field at present rank second to basket- 
ball in the number of schools participating. Yet it is 
safe to say that in very few schools is track self sup- 
porting. The fault in a good number of cases lies in 
the track coaches themselves. In order to permit 
men to compete in several events, long periods be- 
tween’ events were necessary. Poor judgment was 
used in arranging the schedule of events as, for ex- 
ample, the pole vault. Often the meet would be over 
for a half an hour or so before the finish of the 
vault. The American sporting public is interested 
in continuous action and for that reason football, 
basketball, baseball, and hockey have become the 
nation’s top sports in the eyes of the spectator. 
Anyone who has watched the crowd come to their 
feet for a close finish of a long race, or for the 
sprints knows the interest is there. The question is 
whether the fans will sit through twenty minutes of 
inactivity to watch a thrilling minute or more. The 
past inaptitude of the public indicates they will not. 

A move in the right direction has been made by 
some of the coaches, the basis being a schedule of 
events so that during some of the long track events 
the public’s attention can be focused at the final 
vault or jump of the field events. Proper organiza- 
tion is the key and the officials who are to handle the 
meet should work for precision in running off the 
events. As has been demonstrated at successfully 
run meets, the best method is to have the runners 
for the next race with warm-up clothing off, holes 
dug and ready at the conclusion of the race that is 
being run. 


Many people will witness track this year for the 
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first time, and it is up to the coaches and administra- 
tors of track meets to make them confirmed fans by 
presenting continuous action. 


Gambling in Athletics 


O BASEBALL and basketball has now been 

added football in which games have been thrown 
or attempts to fix have been made. There have prob 
ably been other attempts made that have not come 
to light. 

Gambling in any form is undesirable, but when it 
is connected with athletics it is unspeakable. The 
many attributes which athletics has are shattered 
by the corruption which will result from bribes 
being offered to boys. 

School and college athletic administrators can 
watch the athletes in their institutions for signs of 
bribery, but they cannot go far enough. They must 
strike at the very heart of the evil itself, the gam- 
blers. At present some states have laws making it 
a misdemeanor to attempt to ‘‘fix’’ an athletic con- 
test. The laws should go further and make it an 
illegal act to bet on the outcome of any athletic con- 
test. The football pools and gambling syndicates 
that will give odds on any athletic contest must be 
discontinued. 

The city political machines that have worked 
hand in glove with organized gambling will oppose 
any such legislation. The answer lies in the pres- 
sure of school administrators through their state 
departments of education to the legislators them- 
selves. 

Athletics must be kept the clean and wholesome 
part of American life that it has been. 


Major and Minor Sports 


A GOOD number of years ago sports were classi- 
fied as either a major or minor sport, and 
letters were awarded on that basis with usually a 
larger letter for major sports and a smaller letter 
for the minor ones. Apparently the popularity of 
the sport was the determining factor, whether the 
athlete would receive a major or minor letter. Until 
recently in the Boston area, hockey was considered 
the major winter sport with basketball a minor. 
The trend is now away from that differentiation, 
and this is conducive to a more well-rounded sports 
program. In the same thought schools are expand- 
ing their programs to include more sports. The 
AruHuetic Journat has followed the trend toward 
more diversified sports programs by running an 
article on one of the other sports for every three on 
football, baseball, track, or basketball. This, inci- 
dentally, is 53 per cent more material devoted to 
these once called minor sports than that devoted by 
~ other coaching magazine. 
chools in expanding their programs should con- 
sider their over-all sports picture. Does the fall 
season have only thirty-six boys representing your 
(Continued on page 55) 
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BASEBALL SEASON 


Hand These Books to Your Squad 


Give your team a “Big-League Brush-Up” in 
fundamental baseball—by two of the greatest 
teachers in the game. 
s 

Twenty-five years of big league experience in 
“The Defensive Game”’ by Lew Fonseca—bet- 
ter known as “Professor of Baseball.’’ Easy-to- 
get, ready-to-use tips on ““The Offensive Game” 
by Ethan Allen, Head Baseball Coach, Yale 
University. 


Thirty-four famous major league stars (like Feller, 
Greenberg, Keller, Ott) pose for the many ac- 
tion photos that show exactly how to pitch, 
catch, hit, run, and field. All these authéntic 
pointers and pictures packed into two 32-page 
manuals. Here are the basic principles you 
stress in daily practice sessions—now in per- 
manent reference form. Real coaching help— 
presented in pointed, personal, big-league 
style. ‘Plus important training and condition- 
ing tips to help keep your team in top shape. 


Special offer allows coaches or athletic directors 
to order quantities for their teams without in- 
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Favorite training dish of many coaches and 
athletes—that’s Wheaties. You'll really ap- 
preciate the good nourishment in those rich 
whole wheat flakes. And you’re sure to like 
Wheaties hearty flavor. Try that famous 
“Breakfast of Champions’’—tomorrow morning. 
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* for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 
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*‘Wheaties’’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” School or Orzanizati 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, a 7 
Inc., sponsors of the Wheaties “Library of Street 
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pies of the baseball books described above. City b State 
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Advancing the Ball Against 
A Pressing Defense 


By Floyd Baker 


Basketball Coach, Richmond, Indiana, Senior High School 


HE fact that coaches are forced, 

by the type of material on hand to 
vary their game tactics, especially 

on defense, has led many of them with 
teams, composed of small or medium-sized 
boys who are smart and fast, to use the all- 
court pressing-defense. This type of de- 
fense has in return created another prob- 
lem for the offensive coach in that he must 
not only have an offense in the front court, 
but must have another to get the ball from 
the back court to the front, due to this 
variation of defensive tactics. Most set 
plays are designed for front-court strategy 
only and, therefore, there must be added 
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passes to him and then cuts by, using him 
for a screen, receives a return pass, and 
proceeds to dribble swiftly into the front 
court. When X5 is free, his team mates 
swing into their conventional front-court 
positions and are ready to use the set or 
front-court offense. 

Diagram 2 shows the ball out of bounds 
on the end court near one side. In this 
situation, X4 in bounds must jockey for 
position by going to mid-court and then 
coming back toward X5 who is out of 
bounds. When X4 is free, X5 passes to 
him and then breaks by, using him for a 
screen. While X4 is jockeying to get open, 








another offense to get the ball into the VY forward X1 is doing the same thing. X4 
offensive front court. A passes to X1 who in turn hits X5 break- 
A pressing defense is especially hard to h ing to the front court. X5 uses X4 and 
combat when the offense has the ball out | X1 as partial or full screens to get loose 
of bounds in its back court where the de- | from 05. X5 getting free into the front 
fense can get set for it. | court has three options, to shoot, or to 
In Diagrams 1 to 4, I have illustrated | pass to X2, or X3 who have jockeyed in 
plays which may be used to advance the X4 y an attempt to get free. 
ball from this back court out of bounds In Diagram 3 is shown the same play 
situation. In Diagram 1, X5 has the ball ® as that of Diagram 2, except that here the 
out of bounds under the basket in mid- os offensive team has had to circle behind 
court. X4 can take up a middle-of-the- ! the defensive men to get free instead of 
court position due to the out of bounds © ; getting free by a feint from the defensive 
spot and can go either way on his guard- | DIAG.2 Sin overshift to cut them off from passes from 
ing opponent 04. When X4 is open, X5 x5 X5. 
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In Diagram 4, guard X4 goes to the side 
of the court to screen X1 open for a pass- 
in from X5. X1 passes to the opposite 
side of the court to X3 who has maneu- 
vered himself free. X3 passes to X5 who 
has broken down court and gotten free by 
using X1 and X4 for screens. X5 may go 
all the way in for a shot or pass to center 
X2 who has maneuvered free for a pass. 

Note that these four plays and the four 
following may work on either side of the 
floor, which gives great versatility to this 
type of offense. 

In Diagrams 5 to 8 are shown four plays 
to help get the ball into the front court 
when the guards have possession in 
bounds. The plays might go all the way 
to the basket or be used to get into the 
front court and there wait until the offense 
can be reset for a series of front-court 


plays. 


In Diagram 5, the guards cross with X5 ; 


dribbling towards X4 for whom he screens 
and to whom he passes. If X4 is not now 
open, he can use any of three choices: (1) 
continue to dribble and use X1 as a screen, 
(2) pass to X1 who passes to X3, or, (3) 
pass to X3. X3 has been freed by a screen 
from center, X2. X3 can pass to X4 
continuing down floor after using X1 for 
a screen for choice “1” or dribble down 
the middle of the floor for choice “2.” 
Note that the center X2, after screening 
for X3, has reversed and gone down the 
left side of the court for a possible pass 
from X4 or X3 and to be in position to re- 
bound missed shots. 

Diagram 6 shows guards X4 and X5 un- 
able to get from the back court. In this 
play the center X2 is freed by an inside 
screen by X3. As soon as X4 has suc- 
cessfully passed to center X2, guard X5 








KETCHES of the authors of the 
articles in this issue appear in a 
Who’s Who column on page 56. 





fakes and breaks down the floor and to 
the outside, using forward X1 as a screen 
to free him for a pass from X2. After 
screening, X3 reverses and goes down 
court to receive a possible pass from X5 
or to rebound. 





DIAG. 6 








Diagram 7 shows the guard with posses- 
sion in back court. Forward X3 has freed 
himself by feinting toward his own basket 
and circling center X2 who has moved to- 
ward the center circle to screen. Guard 
X5 feints and screens his man 05 on X1 
and is open for a pass from X3. If Ol 
changes men and picks up X5, then X3 
passes to X1 who, after screening, starts 
down mid-floor toward his basket. Again 
note how the center X2 has reversed after 
screening and gone down the floor for a 
possible pass or rebound. 

Diagram 8 shows the guards stalled in 
the back court. In this play the forwards 
and center break toward X4 who has the 
ball. Defensive men O1, 02, and 03 con- 
tinue to keep between them and X4 as 
they race down court. X1, X2, and X3 
stop suddenly and reverse toward their 
basket where they are now ahead of their 
man and open for a loop pass from X4 
and a possible shot at the basket. This 
play may be facilitated by a signal from 
X1, X2, and X3, such as using a hand in 
front of them, or holding one hand on the 
chest with a clenched fist, as they race to- 
ward X4. When they have decoyed their 
men deep enough into the back court, they 
can reverse and race toward their own goal 
for a possible pass from X4 who has been 
tipped off by their signal to expect this 
maneuver. 

Teams temporarily stopped should not 
hurry in working out of the back court. 
Ten seconds is a relatively long time in a 
fast-moving game and gives ample time 
for maneuvering and for the plays to form. 
Constant practice against this defense will 
do much in aiding a team to get into the 
front court where the pressure can be put 
on the defense. 
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“ Its knitted cotton-and-rayon pouch 

a is softer and more flexible and is 

ne sewed to the 3-inch waistband by a 

m. special method that allows lateral 

ill stretch at the seam. Its new 114-inch 

- leg bands minimize rolling or curling. 


Bike No. 10 is the finest supporter 
of its kind that money can buy. Which 
is why, since there is still a shortage 
of the best materials, there are still 
not enough Bike No. 10 Supporters 
available to fill the demand. 


Month by month, however, the 
supply is increasing. So it will pay 
you to ask your athletic goods sup- 
plier now for the famous Bike No. 10 
Supporter. 











FREE “SPORTS TRAIL” News Letter 

™ For coaches, athletic directors, trainers, etc.—the monthly “Sports Trail” 
>. containing interesting and timely sports news, edited by Arch Ward, 
Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. Just drop a line to Department K7-1 
and we’ll see that it’s sent to you each month free. 
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Between-Hurdle 
Technique 


By Donn Kinzle 
Track Coach, Arizona State College, Tempe 


practice, many inexperienced men are 

attempting to master the art of hur- 
dling and wisely so. Many otherwise well- 
balanced track teams have lost meets due 
to the lack of trained participants in the 
seemingly difficult hurdle events. The hur- 
dle races, in many high-school meets and 
in many college events, have only fair 
hurdlers, an offering of easy points, almost 
for the asking. Due to a general miscon- 
ception of difficulty, the hurdle-races are 
filled in with shot putters, pole vaulters, 
and the remnants of sprinters who have 
failed to qualify for the dash events. Usu- 
ally the race is run somewhat like a 
Chinese fire drill. It is a perfect picture 
of slow starts, long, stretching hops, little 
choppy steps, and a haphazard scrambling 
of first one foot and, then another over 
barriers, leaped as though they were gar- 
nished with bear traps. 

In considering the basic form of hur- 
dling, it may be said that a hurdler makes 
all his time while on the ground, and no 
amount of push, pull, or fancy form will 
shorten the time of his race while he is in 
the air. Simple deduction then makes us 
conclude that the take-off, preparation for 
landing, and the landing are the most im- 
portant factors in negotiating the barrier. 
But, the negotiation of distance between 
hurdles is just as important for considera- 
tion as the negotiation of the hurdle. The 
five-step high hurdler and the nine-step 
low hurdler are handicapped by too much 
motion and by spending too many precious 
tenths of seconds hopping up and down 
on terra firma. ° 

Good hurdling requires four basic quali- 
ties of the athlete. Quality Number 1 is 
average speed. The high school or college 
point winner need not be lightning fast, 
but his ability to cover the ground should 
be at least that of the average individual. 
Quality Number 2 is balance, or the abil- 
ity to maintain normal bodily equilibrium 
during exercise, Quality Number 3 is 
agility, and quality Number 4 is relaza- 
tion. Of these four skills none can be suc- 
cessfully eliminated nor successfully les- 
sened in its degree of importance. A hur- 
dler can not run well without all four, but 
all four may be developed to a certain de- 
gree. 

Usually, the most disheartening factor 
to ebryonic hurdlers is this seemingly dif- 
ficult business of getting steps between 


I: THE midst of fall track and field 


the barriers. Let us start with a beginning 
hurdler who cannot make the distance 
without chopping his stride or losing speed 
It is good practice here to stop the hurdler 
from his stuttering efforts and to drill him, 
without a hurdle, on the fundamentals of 
running relaxation until he is able to main- 
tain the relaxation even through short 
bursts of all-out speed. 

A good drill, which has usually proved 
highly successful, is the relaxed swing of 
the arms while the shoulder girdle remains 
comparatively motionless and squared di- 
rectly to the front. Emphasis should be 
placed upon attaining a relaxed, smooth- 
flowing action. The arms are held with 
elbows bent and rigid as in sprinting ac- 
tion. The fingers should be lightly cupped 
while the wrists swing freely. The arms 
are swung smoothly forward and upward 
to the eye level, and then backward to a 
position with the fingertips slightly be- 
yond the buttocks. This exercise is prac- 
ticed first from a standing position and 
then during jogging and finally sprinting. 
(Illustration 1.) Most hurdlers fail to 
use a strong arm-motion between hurdles, 
which accounts for a shortening of stride 
and improper steps. The exercise, just 
described, will emphasize a strong arm- 
action as well as promote an upper-body 
relaxation. The facial muscles, although 
a minor point for consideration, should 
also be relaxed during the running. This 
tends generally to loosen the important 
neck and shoulder muscles and to aid in 
the freedom of the arm action. Relaza- 
tion should be emphasized from the hips 
up. Once this upper body looseness is 
acquired, and the athlete is properly 
warmed up with stretching and agility ex- 
ercises, he is ready to move over to the 
hurdles. Here a second point is made to 
the athlete. 

Many hurdlers become discouraged by 
what seems to be an insurmountable dis- 
tance between hurdles, particularly when 
that distance must be negotiated with a 
certain number of steps. The main diffi- 
culty, however, lies not in the distance, but 
in the poor position assumed by the hur- 
dler in landing, through lack of balance, 
and through poor balance in crossing the 
barrier. Likewise, the impact of an im- 
proper take-off as well as the deadening 
effect of a poor off-balance landing will 
consume the early speed built up before 
the hurdle—a speed necessary if the in- 
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between distance is to be completed 
properly. 

When the drive for the hurdle is made, 
particularly in the high hurdles, the im- 
petus and forward drive should be made 
from-a combined heel and _ ball-of-foot 
thrust (Illustration 2). Many high hur- 
dlers, and most all low hurdlers, drive for 
the hurdle from the ball of the foot alone. 
The inexperienced athlete, however, will 
achieve better balance, stronger forward 
drive, and a firmer base from which to 
maintain his initial momentum by using 
the combination of the heel and the ball 
of the foot. After the athlete has acquired 
the ability to negotiate the hurdles with 
the proper steps, he will gradually learn 
to drive from the ball of the foot. 

Instead of trying to skim the barriers, 
the athlete may bound across the hurdle 
in a relaxed position with shoulders 
squared, avoiding a too close clearance. 
He should make an effort to hurdle not 
with an up-and-down jumping movement, 
but rather with a smooth-flowing, powerful 
bound across the barrier (Illustration 3). 

The lead arm should be held in an ex- 
tended position, with shoulders and upper 
body bent forward from the hips, until the 
lead leg is certain to reach the ground in a 
position slightly behind the position of the 
shoulders. This delayed arm action is 
slightly exaggerated motion, but will teach 
the young hurdler the benefit of landing in 
a running position, and, used in combina- 
tion with a bound across the hurdle, will 
place him in position for his initial stride. 
In this exercise the short or rear arm is al- 
most forcibly controlled, and is not given 
an opportunity to fling the hurdler off bal- 
ance which invariably precludes any 
chance of a speedy drive between hurdles. 

As the trailing leg crosses the hurdle, 
the athlete should not lift the knee high 
into the air trying for a long first step. 
This fault quite often throws the upper 
body into a straightened position at the 
expense of forward momentum, drive and 
balance. The rear leg should not be hur- 
ried. When it has crossed the bar, the hur- 
dler should reach out with it, forward and 
toward the ground (Illustration 4). 

The hurdler has now crossed the bar- 
rier without reducing the momentum 
gained in the yards before the hurdle and 
has landed in a balanced sprinting posi- 
tion. The rear leg has come through with 
a smooth forward driving action and the 
hurdler has begun his steps to the next 
barrier. At this point the athlete should 
count aloud for each step taken (1 to 3 in 
the highs) (1 to 7 in the lows). If the 
last step is too far from the next hurdle, 
it should be lowered to the 2’ 6” height. 
In the lows the hurdle may be moved one 
yard closer, then gradually moved back to 
its proper position as the hurdler improves 
his strides. If great difficulty is encoun- 
tered the hurdler may move onto the grass 
and increase his efforts with renewed drive 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Defensive Rebounding 


By Richard Christensen 
Richmond High School, Richmond, California 


UNDING on both offensive and 
defensive ends of the court is im- 
mensely important in the outcome 
of any basketball game. Practically all of 
us realize this, but frequently neglect it in 
preparing our team for their games. Re- 
bounding, like any other technique, de- 
pends upon certain natural attributes of 
the players such as height, weight, spring, 
and agility. A great deal of improvement 
may be secured by coaching the players 
in the fundamentals of good rebounding. 
We work considerably on both defensive 
rebounding and rebound scoring on the 
offensive basket. 

In teaching defensive rebounding, sev- 
eral important points are emphasized: 
1. Getting advantageous position on the 
opponent, so that he is screened from the 
basket. 2. After the opponent is screened, 








DIAG. | 





the defensive rebounder must move in and 
try to judge the approximate path of 
the ball. 3. Rebounding aggressively and 
with a body position that keeps opponents 
away from the ball. 4. Recovering and 
clearing the ball to avoid being tied up or 
having the ball intercepted. 

Point one, while not an actual part of 
rebounding, is important because this in- 
itial position will provide the guard a big 
advantage in the subsequent rebound. 
Diagram 1 illustrates the area where of- 
fensive players are in position to rebound. 
In the shaded area, any offensive player 
will probably rush in to rebound any shot. 
Inside this area then, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that defensive players screen out 
their opponents. 

Defensive screening may be learned only 
by considerable practice and experience. It 
does not come easily to high school players. 
To screen his man out, the guard must first 
judge which way his opponent will go 
around him toward the basket. The guard 
must then turn in the path of the offensive 
player and attempt to maintain his ad- 
vantageous position prior to rebounding. 
It is a case of a player feeling his opponent 
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with his hips and elbows and anticipating ~ 


his direction. It is important in defensive 
screening to take a very broad stance with 
elbows sticking out to the sides. This wide 
spread causes the opponent to go wide 
around the defensive player, thus losing 
the chance to rebound. We use the drill, 
shown in Diagram 2, particularly in con- 
nection with screening. Two lines of play- 
ers face each other as shown. One line is 
offensive players. The other line practices 
screening technique. No balls are used. 
X1, X2, etc., are defensive players, 01, 02, 
etc., are offensive players. The offensive 
players take a position as if they were 
shooting. The defensive players face them 
in good defensive position. On the coach’s 
whistle, offensive players go through mo- 
tions of taking a shot and then take a few 
steps as if to go past defensive players. 
Defensive players shuffle back a step or so 
on the simulated shot, then upon seeing 
which way the opponents are going, turn 
in front of them in proper position for 
defensive screening. 

The second point covers the interval be- 
tween the time the ball leaves the shooter’s 
hands and the rebound from the basket. 
This is difficult for players to master. If 
they concentrate on screening out the man, 
they frequently forget about the ball. If 
they concentrate on the ball, they have 
trouble thinking about screening their 
man. The proper method is in between. 
Defensive players should screen out their 
man long enough to keep the basket area 
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clear, then they must observe the ball and 
move in for the rebound. The ball is the 
important thing. 

The third step is the technique of the 
actual rebound. There is one little state- 
ment that was told to me long ago, which 
I always try to impress upon the boys. 
Generally speaking, “You can’t out-jump 
a man who is taller than you.” Therefore, 
a 5-foot 8-inch guard has no business try- 
ing to outreach a 6-foot forward under the 
basket. He must keep an inside position 
and take up a great deal of room with his 
rebound position. 









Basketball is, in theory, a non-contact 
sport, but under the backboard, rugged- 
ness and drive are necessary. Too many 
guards try to rebound by jumping straight 
up in the air. A rebounder does not take 
up enough room that way. An opponent 
may be right behind him and reach or tip 
the ball over his head. The proper re- 
bound technique incorporates an aggres- 
sive jackknife of the body, so that an op- 
ponent cannot climb up his back for the 
ball. The jackknife, if timed correctly, 
forces a 6-foot opponent about ten inches 
back and then the 5-foot, 8-inch guard can 
get the ball. Timing is of utmost import- 
ance. I like to have my guards practice 
rebounding by themselves at every oppor- 
tunity during free-throw or set-shot prac- 
tice. They station themselves near the 
basket and practice body form and timing 
on every missed free throw. It takes boys 
time to get the feel of jackknife jumping. 
The drill shown in Diagram 3 is also used 
for practice in screening and rebounding 
against opposition. 01, 02 and 03 are 
offensive players, while X1, X2 and X3 are 
their respective guards. One of the of- 
fensive players takes a shot and-all re- 
bound hard. X1, X2 and X3 attempt to 
keep opponents screened out, then rebound 
the ball off the board. 

The final step in rebound play is clear- 
ing the ball from under the basket. This is 
an integral part of the fast break also. 
Quick clearance of the ball is necessary to 
avoid held balls and interceptions, and to 
initiate a successful fast break. The im- 
portant tricks of quick clearance consist of 
split-second appraisal of openings, and use 
of sudden feints to clear the ball. Usually 
a quick head, shoulder, and ball-fake upon 
landing after the rebound will shake off an 
immediate opponent. Then a rapid driv- 
ing dribble to the side or up the middle to 
clear under the basket jam is essential if 
an immediate pass-out is not possible. The 
shorter the dribble and the quicker the 
pass-out, the more effective the fast-break 
opportunity will be. 

It should be emphasized above: all that 
the aggressive “drive” which characterizes 
most good athletes is of prime importance 
in rebounding. To be a good rebound 
man, a boy must like the feel of physical 
contact which goes on under the basket. 
If he does not, he is not going to do very 
well as a rebounder. 
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AN UNUSED 
OFFENSE 


By Lyle Weyand 


Basketball Coach, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
High School 


stir up a great deal of comment 

and that would be one of its 
best merits. If we, as high school coaches, 
do not try some unorthodox offenses or 
defenses, how is the game going to pro- 
gress? Criticism, comment, and analysis 
of it will only tend to make it better. 

This is called an “Unused Offense,” be- 
cause as yet the material in my school has 
not suited this style of play. May I stop 
here and say that, in my three state cham- 
pionship teams in the past five years, no 
two teams have used the same offense. As 
high school coaches we have to fit our 
offense to the material that we have. In 
my opinion I cannot say that the single 
post, or the double post, or the fast break, 
is the best offense. I do know this, that 
it is suicide to try to fast-break with two 
or three big lumbering boys. Those same 
big lumbering players, however, may set 
up a single or double post and do a grand 
job. 

Most any offensive pattern can be modi- 
fied to fit various styles of play. This 
particular offense may be used at a double 
post or in a five-man figure eight pattern. 


‘6 A N UNUSED OFFENSE,” may 
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The material necessary for this offense is 
unique inasmuch 4s ail five players must 
be able to play the post position and also 
in the outer court. The pattern presents 
unlimited possibilities and options. 

The formation is set up as in Diagram 1. 
Two is the key position starting all plays. 
One and 3 play to the side and a little in 
front of 2. Four and 5 play the post posi- 
tion, and they may be moved in or out. 

Diagram 2 shows the first option as the 
continuity begins. Two passes to 3 and 
screens 1’s guard. As the ball is passed, 5 
moves up and also screens 1’s guard from 
the rear. One times his cut with 2 and 5, 
fakes in, and goes on an outside screen, or 
fakes out and breaks to the inside, getting 
a pass from 3. Four comes out to receive 
a pass if 3 cannot get it to 1. 

Diagram 3 continues the play with 3 
passing to 4, and breaking in, with the ball. 
Four has the option of passing to 1, or 3, 
or he may fake to both and hook-pass back 
to 3 under the basket. 

Diagram 4 continues the action from 
player 4, if he cannot get the ball to either 
1 or 3. Four then fakes to 1 and 3, which 
works best if 3 cuts on the inside of 4. Four 
dribbles across court behind a screen from 
3 for a shot. 

Diagram 5 shows the pattern completed 
with 4 dribbling across to the free-throw 
circle, stopping and pivoting, giving a pass 
to 2, who has completed his circle around 
1, and timing his break to come in for the 
ball at the instant of the pivot by 4. 
Diagram 5 also shows the completed paths 
that all five members take in the con- 
tinuity pattern. One ends up in 3 posi- 
tion; 2 in 4 position; 3 in 5 position; 4 in 
1 position; and 5 in 2 position. 

Diagram 6 shows variations which are 
too numerous to mention all. Two passes 
to 3, starts to screen, and cuts in instead 
of completing the circle. This will work 
against a switching man-for-man defense. 
It shows 3 passing to 4 and getting a re- 
turn hook pass near the basket. 

Diagrams 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 show the 
paths each player takes in the continuity 
pattern. In Diagram 7, one times his cut 
with the screen set by 5 and 2, and breaks 
to the inside or outside of the defensive 
guard, to the basket, and keeps going if he 
does not receive the ball from 3 or 4, 
ending up in the 3 position. 

In Diagram 8, two passes to 3 and 
breaks to the opposite side, screening off 
l’s guard, continuing in a circle, timing his 
cut down the middle for a pivot pass from 
4, or a follow-in, and ending up in the 4 
position. 

In Diagram 9, five screens off 1’s guard 
and drops out to a defensive position, or to 
take a pass from 4 if he is held up, ending 
up in 2 position. 

In Diagram 10, four gets a pass from 3. 
Four has the option of passing to 1 or 3, or 
faking a pass and dribbling across court 
for a shot, or dribbling to the free-throw 

(Continued on page 54) 
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APPROVED AND USED! 


Official with major leagues, semi-pros, col- 


leges and high schools. The only home plate 
with beveled sides that slant into the 
ground, assuring a safe, smooth landing! 
Umpires and players agree that it is an 
outstanding technical advance... ““SAV- 
A-LEG’’—the most famous 






name in home plates. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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Indoor Baseball Practice 


By Howard G. Mundt 
Baseball Coach Carleton College 


colleges usually find their seasons 

cut short because of weather and 
early closing of school. At the end of the 
college season, most teams are just begin- 
ning to hit their stride. There is lack of 
facilities for indoor practice in most small 
colleges. Field houses with batting cages 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Baseball coaches have two alternatives; 
they must either wait until weather per- 
mits outdoor practice, which in Minnesota 
may be late in March or early April, or 
they may use the gymnasium after the 
basketball season ends. Fall practice would 
partially solve the problem, but all coaches 
usually help with football at that time. 

Here at Carleton College we begin our 
season immediately after the finish of the 
basketball schedule. As at most colleges 
of this type, the same athletes, more or 
less, are the candidates for every team. It 
is necessary to wait for them until the 
sport in which they are participating 
comes to a close. However, a list of base- 
ball prospects is prepared in the fall. 
Those not out for football, basketball, 
swimming, wrestling, or ice hockey are 
called in and talked to individually regard- 
ing their playing position, what may be 
expected of them, and a plan for the 
coming months proposed. This keeps up 
baseball interest throughout the year with- 
out interfering with any other varsity 
sport. By the time we have our first meet- 
ing in March, some of the candidates at 
least are familiar with the procedures to be 
followed during the season. 

No amount of indoor practice compares 
with actual work out of doors, but some 
important aspects of the game may be 
covered before weather permits moving 
out. Once the squad gets outdoors we 
must necessarily spend most of our time 
on hitting. Fielding grounders on the 
gymnasium floor has no special value; 
actual practice on the field is necessary. 

The following is an outline of what we 
try to do working indoors. Candidates 
who are not out for other intercollegiate 
sports are encouraged at the beginning of 
the second semester, in late January, to 
run the cross-country course, or use the 
indoor track in order to get their legs and 
wind in condition. Players whose shoulder 
muscles are tight may do a little swim- 
ming during the winter months in order to 
loosen those muscles. Weight lifting or 
heavy bar work should be discouraged, as 
they are not conducive to proper arm and 
wrist action. 

The week before actual indoor practice 
begins, all candidates are called together 
for a meeting. Here we discuss condition- 
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C aie: of baseball in Northern 


ing, schedule, some offense and defense 
set-ups. We endeavor to emphasize the 
points that baseball is a game of skill 
which necessitates mental and. physical 
alertness; that speed in thinking and mov- 
ing are of vital importance; that baseball 
demands definite qualifications, which, if 
developed to a high degree, may result in 
the individual becoming proficient enough 
to play in a professional league. We stress 
the need of initiative-thinking of the quick 
variety, co-ordination, courage, poise, 
alertness, confidence and precision. We 
also, at this first meeting and during the 
season, give out mimeographed material 
covering general qualifications for the 
various positions. The value of mimeo- 
graphed material is sometimes questioned, 
but the interested athlete will endeavor to 
learn something new every day. Some of 
the more important rules are discussed at 
this initial meeting, but such items as balks 
are covered with each individual pitcher. 
Meetings with small groups during the 
season for the purpose of rules interpreta- 
tion are valuable. 

Once indoor practice begins, some of the 
players are limited in what can be accom- 
plished as far as the intricacies of their 
positions are concerned. Thus far we have 
found the following successful, under our 
particular conditions. 

All Candidates: 1. Running—some cal- 
isthenics. (Exercises from Jack Coombs 
book on baseball are well organized.) 2. 
Selection of the proper bat. 3. Throwing 
—fifteen or twenty minutes per day. 4. 
Swinging bats to strengthen and loosen 
shoulder muscles. 5. Swinging the bat for 
form and follow-through. 6. Proper trans- 
fer of weight when batting. 7. Whipping 
the bat. 

Batting: 1. Regulation home plates may 
be made of wood or rubber. Batters’ 
boxes are drawn on the floor with chalk. 
2. Hitters watching pitches while battery 
men are working. 3. Practice proper 
stance and stride. 4. Bunting practice 
with pitcher at regulation distance and 
catcher in full equipment. 5. Drag bunt 
and start. 

Infielders: 1. All infielders—methods of 
covering bases for various situations. 2. 
First baseman—practice shifting for vari- 
ous types of throws from other infielders. 
If there is sufficient room, actual throws 
may be made. 3. Shortstop and second 
basemen—practice on footwork for double 
plays. 4. Leading off base properly. 5. 
Chalk talks with infield groups, setting up 
play situations. 

Outfielders: 1. Running and throwing. 
2. Batting—as above. 3. Leading off base 
properly. 4. Explanation of proper foot- 


work and throwing. 5. Chalk talks with 
outfield groups. ; 

Catchers: 1. Impress upon candidates 
that they are of invaluable aid to the 
pitcher and the team as a whole. 2. Pro- 
per footwork—shifting in front of every 
pitch. 3. Position before and after giving 
signs. 4. Practice with full equipment. 5. 
Proper method of fielding bunts. 6. Talks 
with catching candidates regarding various 
set-ups. 

Pitching: Fortunate indeed is the coach 
who has enough pitchers to enable his 
team to play doubleheaders, or even two 
games per week without calling on the 
same pitcher. Endeavoring to make a 
pitcher out of an outfielder or infielder is 
practically impossible during one season or 
two. Many small college coaches have 
this problem, however. Winning games 
with only one or two pitchers involves the 
aid of “lady luck” to a great extent. As 
yet, we have not found a method of win- 
ning games without a sufficient number of 
pitchers. 

Pitchers and catchers can get much done 
indoors before the outdoor season begins. 
We try to bring battery men together at 
the beginning of the second semester and 
work with them during free hours. 

The following are some things which 
can be accomplished indoors by the pitch- 
ing staff: 1. Holding the ball properly. 2. 
Concealing the delivery. 3. Type of wind- 
up and body-swing. 4. Balance and re- 
laxation before the pitch. 5. Keeping body 
low after the pitch—with gloved hand 
in front ready to field. 6. Watching for 
unnecessary motions with arms, legs or 
body. 7. Standardize pitching movements. 
8. Check on too fast striding. 9. Proper 
method of stepping off the rubber to avoid 
balk. 10. Taking signs from catcher. 11. 
Practice delivery to first base without tip- 
ping off the throw. 12. Starting to first 
base on ground balls hit to the pitcher’s 
left. 12. Work mainly on control. Throw 
nothing but good strikes straight over the 
plate. Then pitch high until that par- 
ticular pitch is controlled. Then low-out- 
side, then start to curve them. Stress the 
fact, if control is obtained, other things 
will follow. 14. Stress the idea that a 
pitcher must be alert. A smart pitcher in 
college is just as useful as one with greater 
physical make-up who just “fogs” them 
over. 15. Talk with candidates regarding 
balks—what to pitch and expect under 
various conditions. 

Working indoors on the essentials that 
we have enumerated can accomplish some- 
thing for the players, although it is not an 
ideal set-up. Meeting with small groups 
or individuals during the winter months 
helps keep baseball interest and tends to 
develop a feeling of esprit de corps before 
the regular season begins. The emphasis 
upon the essentials, as mentioned, is pos- 
sible in indoor practice and we are that 
much ahead when we start the outdoor 
season. 
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ABOUT 


RIDDELL PLASTIC HELMETS 


The Riddell plastic helmets were first invented by the 
late Mr. John T. Riddell in 1940. Before the war suf- 
ficient helmets were manufactured to run thorough 
tests. During war time production on helmets ceased 
due to the inability to secure the necessary plastic— 
plastic which our tests proved to be right for helmets— 





A plastic that is light, strong and will not crack. Through 
the Riddell suspension, contact between the head and 
the plastic is impossible. 

This past fall we were able to supply a few of the 
many schools that ordered our helmets. Some of the 
teams using the Riddell plastic helmets this fall are: 


Albion College Johns Hopkins University Rutgers University 


Arkansas Navy 


Toledo University 


Army Notre Dame University Tulane University 
Carnegie Tech Oklahoma University UCLA 

Holy Cross College Pittsburgh University Vanderbilt University 
Idaho University Portland University Washington University 
Illinois University Princeton University Chicago Rockets 


lowa University Rice Institute 


New York Yankees 


We believe that we will be able to receive considerably more plastic this year, and, 
therefore, be able to take care of many of the schools that have asked for the helmets. 


<= || JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


pos- 
that 1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
tdoor 
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Body Contact 
Activities in the 
Post-War Program 


No or Yes 


By Robert J]. Antonacci 


Department of Physical Education, Oregon State College 


GREAT deal has been said on the 
A subject of body-contact type of 

activities by school administrators, 
the medical profession, and physical edu- 
cators. Some believe that this type of 
activity has no place in the physical educa- 
tion program while others believe that it 
should have an important place in the 
curriculum. It is likely, therefore that the 
material presented in this study will aid 
those persons who are confronted with the 
duties of building a physical education 
curriculum. 

During the war period the literature 
pertaining to body-contact activity de- 
manded and received great emphasis. It 
was then felt that the American youth 
needed a more vigorous physical training 
program to be able to perform with ef- 
ficiency his duties in the armed forces. 
The survival value of physical fitness was 
uppermost in the minds of our leaders. 
However, the question, whether this type 
of program is necessary during a time of 
peace, is not settled and needs to be stud- 
ied further. The relative merits are not 
essential to the purpose of this survey and 
so they do not need further discussion. 

Statement of the Problem: The author 
has long been interested in knowing ap- 
proximately what percentage of our men 
has been taught some body-contact type 
of skills. The problem of this study, there- 
fore, is to determine the experience a 
selected group of Michigan men has had 
in body-contact type of activity previous 
to entering the naval service in the period 
from June 1942 to November 1944. 

Purpose of the Study: The purpose of 
this study will be fourfold: 

1. To provide data showing what the 
experience of 2120 naval service men has 
been in tumbling, football, wrestling, box- 
ing, hockey, or soccer. 

2. To compare the experiences of train- 
ees who came from the Detroit area and 
those coming from other areas of the 
state of Michigan. 

3. To compare the ability in funda- 
mental tumbling skills of the men who 
have received body-contact training and 
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those who have not had this experience. 

4. To present material that may be 
useful for those teachers and depart- 
mental heads who are responsible for the 
planning and conduct of the physical edu- 
cation program. 

Terminology : Body-contact may be de- 
fined so as to include an endless group 
of activities. There are combative group 
games of a low-organized, as well as a 
more highly organized type, which are 
competitive in nature. This study is con- 
cerned with the latter group, and in- 
cludes the following activities: football, 
boxing, wrestling, hockey, soccer, and 
tumbling. Of this group, tumbling is the 
only activity that does not involve the 
man-to-man type of body-contact ex- 
perience. Tumbling, however, is included 
because it involves some of the most 


fundamental skills of body-contact par- 
ticipation. 

The word, “participants,” will be used 
for those men who had had supervised 
training in any of the six body-contact 
activities mentioned in the study. 

“Non-participants” will apply to those 
men who have not received any super- 
vised training in any of the body-contact 
activities mentioned in the study. 

Sources of Data: The data for this 
study were secured from two sources: 
(1) from questionnaires circulated among 
naval recruits at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center between June 1942 and 
November 1944; and (2) from personal 
observation of these recruits by the au- 
thor. 

Need for the Study: A study of this 
nature may be of interest and of value 
to those concerned with curriculum de- 
velopment in physical education and to 
those persons of the medical, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological profession who are 
primarily concerned in promoting physi- 





Table I shows the experience of the 
men from the Detroit area in the six 
activities previous to their entering the 
naval service. The table indicates that 
the greater percentage of the recruits 
had their previous body-contact experi- 
ence in football, while boxing, wrestling, 
and ice hockey reveal a very small per- 
centage of participation. As would be 
expected in a navy situation, the seven- 
teen- to twenty-one-age group far out- 
numbers the other two age groups. 


Table I 


The Experience and Age Group of Men From the Detroit Area 
in Body-Contact Activities 
Previous to Entry into the Naval Service 
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TRY IT IN ACTION! 


Put on a new Trump Supporter with the V-FRONT* 


construction. 


Place the waistband low on the 


abdomen. Pencil-mark its position and then do 
a few bends and twists. The V-FRONT will move 
less than % inch compared to a 2 to 3 inch 
slippage with any straight-front supporter. Ob- 
serve, too, there is no extra pouch cloth working 
back to chafe. You'll agree there are some real 


on the game 


improvements here! 


W L/h 

This W 

helps them keep 
their minds 
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On the court, they’ve no time to spend 
worrying about slipping, sagging sup- 
porters. You'll find the new Johnson & 
Johnson V-Front Supporters offer your 
teams comfort, protection, freedom 
from embarrassing adjustments. 


Note how the V-Front provides lift- 
ing action, keeps the pouch in place. 
The all-elastic waistband follows body 






contours, fits constantly, stays put. 
V-FRONT construction spells c-o-m-f-o-r-t 
for every boy on every team you coach! 
Trump and Rugby V-Front Supporters 
are sold at drug or sporting goods stores. 
Write to Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, for booklet. 


© (For sprained or weok ankles, wrists or other athletic 
injuries, try ADAPTIC — the Johnson & Johnson elastic 


bandage.) “Patent Pending 


Goluon 


ALL-ELASTIC 











V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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Table II 





The Experience and Age Group of Men from the Non-Detroit Area 
of the State of Michigan in Body-Contact Activities 
Previous to Entry into the Naval Service 
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Table III 


Comparison of Experience Between Detroit Area and Non-Detroit Area 
of the State of Michigan 
Showing Jotal Experience of the State of Michigan 
Total Men Men 
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cal and mental fitness of our American 
youth. 

The considerable amount of literature 
on body-contact activities written dur- 
ing the war period has demonstrated the 
need for a more careful treatment of 
this subject. 

The study was undertaken after the 
author had had experience in training 
tens of thousands of naval recruits in the 
navy physical fitness program. 

Related Literature: The reader should 
attempt to keep in mind that much of our 
peace-time philosophy and objectives con- 
cerning body-contact skills are not the 
same as during a war period. In this 
sense Steinhaus' said, “We lost our way 
between the wars because we didn’t un- 
derstand the physiology of physical edu- 





Although Table II indicates that 
football leads in participation in the 
non-Detroit area, the percentage of par- 
ticipation is not as high as it was in the 
Detroit area. The same is true of ice 
hockey, wrestling, boxing, and tum- 
bling. The age group of the non- 
Detroit area corresponds closely to the 
Detroit area. 

It is also evident from the table that 
almost two-thirds of the men used in 
the study were from the non-Detroit 
area, 

The study shows the number of men 
tested from each company who had not 
had any experience in body-contact ac- 
tivities and also those who had partici- 
pated in any one or more of the six 
body-contact sports. 

Table III indicates that the men in 
the Detroit area had more experience 
in body-contact activities than those 
from the non-Detroit area. The table 
reveals that only 45.1 per cent of the 
men had had body-contact experience 
while 54.9 per cent had had no experi- 
ence previous to entering the service. 

The relative abilities in the simple 
forward roll, and the dive and forward 
roll, of the men from each area are 
shown in the study. The study also 
compares the abilities for those men 
having had no previous experience in 
body-contact activity and for those men 
having had previous experience. 

The study reveals that more men 
with previous experience from ‘the De- 
troit area had a lesser percentage of 
failure in tumbling performance than 
those from the non-Detroit area. How- 
ever, where the men had had no pre- 
vious body-contact experience, the 
men from the non-Detroit area had a 
slightly smaller percentage of failure. 

A distinctive feature of the study 
shows that more men with previous 
body-contact participation were able to 
execute the forward roll and dive, and 
forward roll than the men with no pre- 
vious body-contact participation. 
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cation.” By this statement, it is believed 
that very little has been done to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a physical edu- 
cation curriculum that contains not only 
those activities involving no body-contact, 
but also those that do involve the element 
of body-contact. 

In 1930, McCloy? defined the problem 
of character building through physical 
education. It is stated as follows: “ — 
we as physical educators must plan our 
educational curriculum to give a graded 
laboratory course in character. Each 
thing should be done for a purpose. This, 
of course, raises many problems; for in- 
stance, should one emphasize only ac- 
tivities that are of use in later life. I 
believe that many activities that in them- 
selves are of no use whatever in later life 
may have extremely great value at one 





1. A. H. STEINHAUS: A lecture to a group 
of Physical Education Students at the University 
of ae Ann Arbor, July 8, 1946. 

2. C. H. McCLOY “Character Building Through 
Physical Education,” Research Quarterly, 1:3 
(October 1930), PP. 41-61. 





point in the educational process. The aver- 
age boy who plays football will not play 
it after he leaves high school or college. 
Nevertheless, the laboratory training 
which he gets from participating in games 
like this may have made the playing of 
the game worth while.” 

His study stresses the point that each 
educational activity in its turn leaves a 
deposit of use in later life though that use 
may be an indirect one. 

McCloy further indicates that there 
will always be the problem, impossible to 
clearly delineate, based on the arguments 
of “education for later life’ versus the 
philosophy that “education is life.” He, 
himself, believes that both of these can 
be realized and that educators can plan 
an education that is life to the partici- 
pant today while preparing him also for 
life later on. 

The author* in a recent article, stress- 
ing the physical and mental conditioning 
of participants for personal combat in a 
navy service situation states: “It is 


Table IV 


Comparison of Abilities in Fundamental Tumbling Between the Men from the 
Detroit Area and Those from the Non-Detroit Area Having Had 
tact ence 





Detroit Area 





Remainder of the State of Michigan 
« 





Per cent Able 


Per cent Able 








to do Skill Differ- to do Skill Differ- 
Total After ence Total After ence 
wee 2nd lst --— 2nd 
Sen With tempt Attempt 
Experience 33 654 
Men Not Able to 
Forward Roll 
lst Attempt 41 73.3 189 71.1 
2nd Attempt 16 94.7 47 92.8 
21.4 21.7 
Men Not Able to 
Dive and For- 
ward Roll 
lst Attempt 85 72.0 199 69.6 
2nd Attempt 18 941 64 90.2 
22.1 20,6 
Table V 


Comparison of Abilities in Fundamental Tumbling Between the Men From the Detroit Area 
and Those from the Non-Detroit Area Having Had No Body-Contact Experience 





Detroit Area 


Remainder of the State of Michigan 





Per Cent Able 


Per Cent Able 





to do Skill to do Skill 
Total After Differ- Total After Difrer- 
lst --- 2nd ence lst -—— 2nd ence 
At tempt _ Attempt. 
Men Without 
Experience 293 870 
Men Not Able to 
Forward Roll 
lst Attempt 209 28.7 577 33.7 
2nd Attempt 66.2 275 68.4 
37.5 We7 
Men Not Able to 
Dive and For- 
ward Roll 
let Attempt 220 25.0 572 34-3 
118 59.7 R2 65.3 
Be? 31.0 





amazing to find that many of the recruits 
in hand-to-hand combat training classes 
do possess a well-developed physical 
body, but do not have a mature mental 
attitude. They may lack confidence in 
their ability to excel physically; they 
may have a fear of falling, or of receiv- 
ing body shocks. A person who is not in 
the right state of mind cannot react sat- 
isfactorily in difficult situations, even 
when in an adequate physical condition 
There is no co-ordination of mind and 
body.” 

The pre-war literature, for the most 
part, was not too favorable toward in- 
cluding activities, that have the body- 
contact elements, in the physical educa- 
tion curriculum. However, the war period 
saw the nation’s educators, psychologists, 
and medical men advocate the adoption 
of a more rugged physical fitness pro- 
gram for making the American youth 
the best-trained (mentally, socially, and 
physically) in the world. 

The post-war philosophy on the physi- 
cal education activities, needed to aid 
in the development of the whole individ- 
ual, is something that has not yet been 
clearly defined. Nor has there been an 
agreement on whether or not those ac- 
tivities that were stressed in the develop- 
ment of physical fitness, character, and 
mental alertness are to be eliminated or 
retained in the post-war physical educa- 
tion curriculum. : 

The major findings of the study in- 
dicate that: 1. The leading body-contact 
activity engaged in by the men in Mich- 





Tables IV and V reveal that more 
men were able to execute a forward 
roll, and a dive and forward roll, on 
their first attempt when the men had 
had previous body-contact experience 
than when the men had had no previous 
experience. A distinct feature of both 
tables shows the difference between the 
percentage of the men who were able to 
execute the fundamentals in tumbling 
on the first attempt and or the second 
attempt. 

Table IV reveals that the percentage 
difference on the second attempts for 
executing the forward roll, and dive 
and forward roll, are practically iden- 
tical. However, Table V reveals that 
the men having no previous body-con- 
tact experience from the Detroit area 
showed approximately a three-per cent 
higher difference rating than the non- 
Detroit area. The table further indi- 
cates that there is a greater percentage 
of difference among the men having 
had no previous experience than those 
who have had previous experience as 
shown in Table IV. This might be ex- 
pected, since a lesser per cent of the 
men having had previous experience 
failed as shown by the tables. 
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URING the war Mr. Antonacci 

wrote two articles for the Athletic 
Journal which were most helpful in: 
showing civilian coaches the need for 
more activities of the personal con- 
tact variety during war time. After his 
discharge from the Navy, before tak- 
ing up his duties at Oregon State, he 
did graduate work at the University 
of Michigan where the statistics given 
in this article were compiled. 





igan is football. 2. Participation in tum- 
bling ranked second with 22.8 per cent 
for the men from the Detroit area having 
this experience and 21.5 of those from 
the rest of the state. 3. Boxing, wres- 
tling, ice hockey, and soccer ranked very 
low in both regions. 

It was surprising to find that wrestling 
had such a low percentage (7.4 in Detroit 
and 7.0 in the rest of the state) of par- 
ticipation. The low percentage may be 
due to lack of instructors, lack of equip- 
ment, or lack of attention in the physical 
education curriculum of the schools to 
this activity. 

The percentage of men from the state 
of Michigan that had had any experience 
in one or more of the activities mentioned 
in the study is 45.1 per cent. The per- 
centage for Detroit was 50.8 per cent and 
for the rest of the state 42.9 per cent. 
Lack of equipment and facilities for such 
activities as ice hockey, boxing, and wres- 
tling may be a determining factor for 
such a low percentage of participation. 
However, since the percentage in football 
participation is rather high, there should 
be available facilities for soccer partici- 
pation which also showed a very low per- 
centage. 

These findings lead to the conclusion 
that the men who had previous experi- 
ence in any of the body-contact activities 
were more successful in executing funda- 
mental tumbling stunts than were the 
men without previous experience. From 
90 to 94.7 per cent of the men with pre- 
vious experience were able to execute a 
simple forward roll, and a dive and for- 
ward roll, after their second attempt, 
while from 59.7 to 68.4 per cent of the 
non-experience group was successful. 

The number of men (21.5 per cent from 
the non-Detroit area and 22.8 per cent 
from the Detroit area) that indicated 
participation in tumbling previous to 
their entry into the naval service was 
surprisingly low. It is usually assumed 
that practically every secondary school 
offers some type of fundamental tum- 
bling during one of the years of attend- 
ance. However, the results of this study 
do not coincide with this impression. 

3. R. J. ANTONACCI, “Preparing for Personal 


Combat Training’ The Athletic Journal, XXIV:1 
(September 1943), PP. 26-30. 
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“GIVES LIFT TOGYMNASTICS , 
~ CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 
* TM.REG 


5 TRAMPOLIN 


Maybe that young fellow has his heart set on Basketball already and 
therefore welcomes Trampoline work-out as the best kind of training for 
developing poise and balance...to train him in his jumping ...to take 
a fall in his stride. Maybe he has no idea that he possesses any athletic 
prowess at all ...then as he works out on the Trampoline, he begins to 
find himself. Discovers that after all he isn’t ‘tall arms and legs”... that 
that seemingly boundless but untutored energy of his can be disciplined 
and directed while he’s having fun learning knee bounces, turn and twist 
variations, cradles, somersaults, “‘cat twists,” etc. Experts agree that the 
muscular development and coordination developed by Trampoline activity 


. stands the athlete and the potential athlete in good stead for every kind of 


sports endeavor. Not only that, since it is in itself fun and fellows. naturally 
take to it, the Trampoline is one of the best sources of discovering and 
developing promising athletic material. 

Write MEDART for the Acromat-Trampolin brochure ... which describes 
this new apparatus in full. Only Medart makes the Acromat-Trampolin. 


—— * 
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NO “WEAK ANKLES” 
Can Stop This Basket! 


This Star Pla 
all through 





r has been in there scoring 

e game ... yet at the start 
of the season, he definitely had weak 
ankles! But his wise coach knew of his 
star's value and has kept him on the 
“Ace Treatment.” 


Many Coaches Recommend 


Famous Athletic Coaches praise the 
demonstrated virtues of ACE Bandages. 
They find these popular bandages excel- 
lent for controlling sprains, charley horse, 
weak knees and ankles. 


Yes, you will find ACE Bandages used in 
ALL SPORTS to improve natural skill and 
delay fatigue. 


You Have a Choice 


lf it is mild support you need, use the 
ACE ALL COTTON (No. 1). If you 
desire stronger support, use the ACE 
"LASTEX"* (No. 8). 


Remember the compression support on 
ACE Bandages can be adjusted as re- 
quired, by the tension of the wrapping 
-.. assuring you of a snug, firm pressure 
without the discomfort of binding. . . . 
Keep YOUR team protected with the 
"Ace Treatment.” 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ACE BANDAGES 
Sold Thru 
Sporting Goods 
Dealers 
and 
Drug Stores 


FREE — MANUAL on “Pre- 
vention and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries.” 


Write to— 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


RUTHERFORD, WN. J. 
Scosemtneeemnneameennennitee eed 
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Shooting Percentages in 
the Kentucky State High 
School Basketball 


Tournament 


By E. D. Jones, Coach 
Maysville, Kentucky, High School 


OW many per cent of field shots 
H should a high school basketball 

player reasonably be expected to 
hit? What percentage of his free throws 
should he make good? How many shots 
should a team normally attempt during 
a game? What is the average number 
of free throws a team is likely to be 
awarded per game? The above questions 
have been repeatedly asked and discussed 
ever since I began coaching basketball 
several years ago. 

Strangely, very little concrete material 
on this subject has been published but 
almost every coach has a decided opinion 
and/or a set of standards for basket 
shooting which he insists that his team is 


expected to achieve. I must say that 
some of these ideals or standards seem 
to be somewhat Utopian in nature. Some 
mentors advocate that a player should 
hit 35 per cent of his field shots and 80 
per cent of his free throws. Boys who 
are able to measure up to that pace with 
any degree of regularity, I am sure, are 
rare indeed. No harm in reaching for the 
stars, so to speak, but can we get such 
results? 

High school coaches over the country 
are quite likely to be interested in some 
authentic statistics on shooting percent- 
ages, so I am presenting figures on the 
Kentucky state high school basketball 


THREE YEAR RECORD OF ALL SHOTS ATTEMPTED IN THE 
KENTUCKY STATE HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

















Field Shots 

1944 Att. Made 
Winners 952 263 
Losers 828 199 
Total 1780 462 
1945 Att. Made 
Winners 971 296 
Losers 876 210 
Total 1847 506 
1946 Att. Made 
Winners 1028 317 
Losers 1063 236 
Total 2091 553 
3 Year 

Totals Att. Made 
Winners 2951 876 
Losers 2767 645 
Grand 

Total 5718 1521 


Average number of shots 
per team per game 


Year Shots 
1944 55.6 
1945 57.7 
1946 65.3 
Grand Average 59.6 

















tournaments covering the past three 
Free Throws 

Pet. Att. Made Pet. 
276 216 109 505 
240 197 105 533 
.260 413 214 518 
Pet. Att. Made Pet. 
305 244 132 5A4l 
240 240 124 517 
274 484 256 529 
Pet. Att. Made Pct. 
308 261 151 579 
222 261 139 533 
264 522 290 556 
Pet. Att. Made Pet. 
297 721 392 544 
233 698 368 527 
266 1419 760 536 


Average number of free throws 
per team per game 


Year Free Throws 
1944 12.9 
1945 15.1 
1946 16.3 
Grand Average 14.8 
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years. The Kentucky High School Ath- 
letic Association tournament manager em- 
ploys two competent men to record and 
compile all shots taken in each game. 
With two capable men on the job, the 
data gathered can be expected to be rea- 
sonably accurate. 

There were sixteen teams in each of 
the three tournaments. Sixteen games 
were played in each tournament. (A con- 
solation game between the semi-final 
losers accounts for the sixteenth game), 
making a total of forty-eight games on 
which records were kept. The teams com- 
prising the meets had won their way 
through district and regional competition 
and, thereby, were generally accepted as 
capable aggregations. 

Percentages are presented here in deci- 
mals to the third place, similar to the 
method used in compiling professional 
baseball averages. 

Careful scrutiny of the statistics indi- 
cates that the winning teams generally hit 
the basket better both from the field and 
the free-throw line than did the losers 
and, as a rule, the winners obtained more 
shots in both phases of the game. An ex- 
ception took place in free throwing during 
the 1944 meet in which the losers hit for a 
higher percentage. Another exception oc- 
curred in field shots at the 1946 tourney 
when the losers took more shots than the 
winners but their percentage was far in- 
ferior. 

The figures show an increase in the 
average number of field shots per team 
by nearly ten per game from 1944 to 1946. 
However, the average number made good 
increased only minutely. 

The average number of free throws 
awarded to a team increased more than 
three per cent per game but this fact may 


be attributed, in some measure, to the) 
rule change allowing five fouls instead of | 


four. The percentage of free throws made 
good showed a definite upward trend over 
the three-year period. 

If these marks are a fair sample of the 
shooting ability of the high school player, 
a “batting average” of .266 is normal 
shooting from the field and .536 is normal 
from the free-throw line. A .300 record 
on field shots would be excellent and six 
free throws made good out of ten attempts 
would leave little to be desired. 

It is unfortunate that there are so few 
statistics available on this phase of basket- 
ball. I believe that data of this type can 
be very useful to the coach in determining 
just what he should-expect of his players. 

Professional baseball has kept records 
over a long period of years. These records 
show that team batting averages rarely 
exceed .280 and they have also shown that 
whenever an individual reaches the 300 
class, he is more or less a member of a 
very select group. It seems to me that it 


would be well for coaches throughout the 


various states to encourage their state 
tournament managers to make provisions 
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for OUR READERS 


whe. want to use pictures to teach 
¢ fundamentals there are avail- 

able 17 pages of reprints of 
Simple Fundamentals of Offensive and De- 
fensive Football (Sept. 1943 and 1944) 
and The Adaptability of the T Formation 
to High School Play, June 1946. Printed on 
enamel stock they are conveniently ar- 
ranged for the bulletin or lecture board. 
Price for set, $0.50. 


want to save their Athletic 

¢ Journals; once more the fe- 

mous Athletic Journal bind- 

ers are back. Over 2,000 of these conven- 

ient methods of saving your Journals have 

been distributed. Specially prepared for 

the Athletic Journal each binder holds an 

entire volume. You will always have the 

Journal in good condition when you need 

it for reference. Price for each binder, 
$0.35. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicege 26, Ill. 











Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School Notes 
Are now available 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 
Guard offensive play 


EVERETT CASE 


University of North Carolina State 
Fundamental basketball 


LOREN ELLIS 
Valparaiso University 
What defeated us last season 


WILBUR ALLEN 
Waukegan, Illinois, High School 


Fast Break 


CHARLES CUMMINGS 
Anderson, Indiana, High School 
What the state champs of 1946 
used to win 


Send checks for $1.50 for 
all the above material to 
CLIFF WELLS 


Basketball Coach, Tulane University 
New Orleans 15, La. 








PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


By EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University, California 


REVISED EDITION 
THIRD PRINTING - NOW READY 


Cro 


65 New Pictures 
Chapters Enlarged 


Over 30 Colleges and Universities Using 


PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL 
as a Textbook 


This Book Stresses—E tial 


Philosophies—Methods—How to 
Coach—Fundamentals—Systems 
of Play— Strategy —Training 


Acclaimed by Many Leading Coaches as the 
Most Useful Book in the Field 


Post Paid $3.00 


ORDER FROM 
EVERETT S. DEAN, Basketball Coach 
Stanford University, California 

















for the keeping of such records so that, 
eventually, definite standards can be estab- 
lished in basketball for both field shooting 
and free throwing. 


The Kind of Shot That Gets the Best Result 


Down through the years, the underhand 
lift shot seems to have been the most 
popular and most widely used free throw. 
I must admit that I have favored this 
method and taught it because of the free- 
dom and relaxation that accompanies the 
motion and perhaps, too, because I have 
felt that I, personally, could hit better by 
using this type of shot. This factor very 
often determines the methods and pro- 
cedures of coaches. 

Some thirty years ago the underhand 
lift toss was commonly employed for field 
shots at a distance of fifteen feet or more 
out away from the hoop. But this method 
gradually disappeared and was supplant- 
ed by the two-hand chest shot, probably 
because the latter could not be as easily 
blocked by the defense. In recent years, 
basket shooting has experienced another 
transition as a result of the widespread use 
of the one-hand push shot, from almost 
any spot on the court. 

In my opinion, the one-hand push shot 
is the fastest and most effective shot 
available within a radius of twenty feet 


of the hoop. However, it becomes a cum- 
bersome, slow shot for most boys of high 
school strength at any greater distance. 
Consequently, the two-hand chest shot is 
still an essential part of a 16- and 17-year 
old’s offensive repertoire for attacking a 
bunched or floating defense. 

Now, getting back to the discussion of 
free throwing, why should we send a 
player to the free-throw line to attempt 
his shot by a movement that he does not 
use at any other time during ‘the game, 
while, on the other hand, he has been 
“popping” away at the hoop with one 
handers and two-hand chest shots since 
the opening tip off? He has not had an 
opportunity to practice the underhand 
lift shot since the pre-game warm-up. 
Does it not seem reasonable to assume 
that, if both field shots and free throws 
are performed in a like manner, a player’s 
shooting eye and co-ordination will im- 
prove? 

If we are to get the maximum results 
from the free-throw line, I think it be- 
hooves us to explore and exploit every 
possible method available. For that rea- 
son, my teams will give up the under- 
hand shot for a while. I have seen some 
“nifty” one-hand free-throw shooters 
lately and the old New York Celtics did 
pretty well with the chest free throw. 


Selecting the Outstanding 
Athlete of the Year 


By Edward J]. Shea, John J. Wydro and John Chellman 
Emory University, Georgia 


suggested by the staff at Emory 
University for selecting the outstand- 
ing athlete of the year. The authors gave 
the details of the nominating process, 
whereby the staff selects one outstanding 
performer from the intercollegiate sports 
program. 
From the intramural sports teams an 


|: THE December issue a plan was 


| All-Emory team is selected and from this 


All-Emory team the outstanding per- 
former is selected. 

From the interfraternity teams, three 
individuals are selected by members of 
the various groups. The final selection 
process was omitted in the December issue 


| and is now presented.—Eprror’s Nore. 


Selections Process 


The names of each of the outstanding 
performers in each of the major classifi- 
cation of sport activities will be submitted 
to the Outstanding Athlete Selections 
Committee. This committee will be com- 
posed of members of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department Staff, the student mana- 
gers, and the sports editor of the Wheel, 


student publication. The final selection by 
this committee will be based upon the evi- 
dence regarding each candidate and upon 
the following general criteria: 

1. Relative difficulty of the skills in- 
volved in the performance of the sport. 
2. Quality of the competition encountered. 
3. Sportsmanship. 4. Consistency of per- 
formance. 5. Percentage of contests par- 
ticipated. 6. Contribution to the further- 
ance of the ideal on which the selection 
for the award is based. 7. Contribution to 
the University. 

The method of indicating the Outstand- 
ing Athlete of the Year will be made by 
ballot voting for three candidates in order 
of choice. The results of voting shall be 
compiled on the basis of five points for 
first place; three points for second place; 
and one point for third place. The individ- 
ual receiving the highest number of points 
will be selected as the Outstanding Athlete 
of the Year. 

In situations where a tie vote results 


_ between two or more nominees, the candi- 


date possessing the highest academic aver- 
age will be awarded the selection. 
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One Man’s 


Answer 


By Michael Esposito 


Coach, Lambertville, 
New Jersey, High School 





D FAN KOCH’S article in the De- 

cember issue did what we hoped it 
might do—open up a discussion. This 
is the first article to appear in the dis- 
cussion. 











must say I disagree with him on the 

main point regarding the efficacy of 
the T formation. I agree with him that 
other systems can turn out winning teams, 
but other systems cannot give a team the 
explosive power manifested by the T. 

It is true that any team that has play- 
ers like Davis, Tucker, Poole, Blanchard, 
Folberg, Coulter, and Green, cannot help 
being successful. But would such a team 
get so much from its players as did Army 
using the T formation? I believe not and 
I will explain why not. 

Earl Blaik, at Army, carried on experi- 
ments on the reaction time of his players. 
He tried to find out how long it would 
take for his backs to get to the line of 
scrimmage and how long it would take for 
his linemén to get to the play. He found 
that the backs got to the line of scrim- 
mage a fraction of a second faster than 
did linemen to the play. Only De Witt 
Coulter, who had the fastest reaction time 
of the linemen, could meet the play in 
time if he diagnosed it properly. In other 
words, it would require a super-lineman, 
with great reaction time, to diagnose the 
play in order to stop it at the line of 
scrimmage. But the deceptive movements 
of the backs in the T usually prevent this. 
Hence, the offensive back is in the sec- 
ondary most of the time, provided of 
course his linemen make the necessary 
blocks. Given good secondary and down- 
field blocking, the T will shake runners 
loose more frequently than other forma- 
tions. Teams that have failed with the T 
owe their failure to poor line blocking and 
secondary blocking. -Many high school 
teams fall in this class. In this respect, 
Dean Koch is right, for the mere use of 
the T will not insure success if good block- 
ing is not present. However, given this 
blocking, the T will make possible more 
breakaway runs. 

In other words, the superiority of the 
T formation lies not on the mere genius 
of some coaches but is based upon a sci- 
entific fact. As a psychologist, I can 
vouch for the fact that the T, like its 
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There’s always a Neu Champion / 


Champions are as champions do! And the new Adirondacks do it with “Flexi- 
ble Whip Action!’’ These championship bats flex at impact — as much as 
three inches — and spring back to original shape as only champions can. Re- 
sult: longer, sweeter feeling drives — fewer broken bats. 


A mightier wallop at impact comes from the exc/usive use of straight grain 
second growth, northern white ash — grown on the McLaughlin-Millard tim- 


ber tract in the Northern Adiron- 
dacks — the most favorable region 
in the world for growing straight- 
grained wood for outstanding bats. 


From timber tract to finished bat, 
Adirondacks give you more action 
with “Flexible Whip Action.” 











“How to Play Better Hockey” and 
“How fo Train for Hockey,” 16 pages 


Made available through the courtesy of 

Lloyd Percival, Y. M. C. A. Sports Col- 

lege, Toronto, Canada. To secure these 

booklets send four cents in postage to the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 

6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
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BARNES BOORS 


Offering Authoritative Instruction in 


HEALTH - RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DANCING - RHYTHMS 
GAMES - SPORTS 
Send for New, Illustrated Catalog 


of over 400 Books which will 
help you in your Teaching Program. 
= 


Address Postcard or Letter to Dept. AJ 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 W. 44 St., New York 18 
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FAIR PLAY—1947 Foothall Scoreboard 


Prospects are good for delivery of 
a limited number of football score- 


Ww boards for those who order early Ww 
Write Today 
FAIR PLAY Mig. Co., West Des Moines, Ia. 

























"Bene's a Mat | 
thats Sound 
to be Safe” 


. says JOHN WALSH, famous 
University of Wisconsin boxing 
coach who has produced 17 indi- 
vidual National Champion Boxers. 


Like any active sport, boxing can be 





, 





boxing is a good, safe mat. NATIONAL 
mats are made with full 2” of extra- 
resilient Layer-felt . . . produced by the 
platen process as an additional safety 
measure. There are no safer mats than 
NATIONAL GYM MATS. 


HAVE YOU SENT FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET? 


Just off the press . . . John Walsh's new important 
booklet, chuck full of valuable facts on getting your High 
School Boxing Program underway is yours for the asking. 
It clears up numerous misconceptions about boxing . . . 
especially valuable to newcomers in the program. 





NATIO'NAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
360 No. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Makers of Gym Mats, Boxing Rinas and Kindred Equipment 











counterpart in basketball, the fast break, 
relies on the psychologic fact that the 
human mind requires a certain fraction 
of a second to respond to stimuli—called 
reaction time. 

The speed of movement of offensive 
players in the T, and in the fast break, 
catches the defensive player before he can 
react to the offensive move. The T has 
been stopped and can be stopped. But 
this has been due to the defensive in- 
genuity of great coaches who have used 
bizarre defenses. By using 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9-man lines, coaches have confused the 
offense. However, the T will offset this 
temporary success when coaches drill their 
players on tactics to use against these de- 
fensive shifts. This will require time as 
most coaches were not prepared for these 
checks as they were sold on the invincibil- 
ity of the T. 

Another point most coaches have over- 
looked is that the T, to be greatly suc- 
cessful, must have certain key players 
A team that does not have a great quar- 
terback who can pass, fake, handle the 
ball, diagnose defensive weaknesses and 
occasionally run, as did Luckman in the 
Giants championship game, is using the 
wrong formation. In this respect I agree 
with Dean Koch that many schools use 
the T regardless of the material, hoping 
that the magic word, T, will insure vic- 
tories. 

In addition, a team must have a fairly 
fast, hard-driving fullback, a fast, break- 
away halfback, two good guards, and a 
good ‘center. These players must have 
fast reaction time. In other words, a T 
team must be strong down the middle. 

As one can readily see, any team that 
has such key players is bound to be suc- 
cessful, but the T formation will make 
it a great team. If we look at Army’s 
line-up, we can see that the key quarter- 
back was present in Tucker, the break- 
away runner in Davis, the pile-driving 
fullback in Blanchard, and the guards in 
Green and Gerometta. In addition, Army 
had great ends in Folberg and Poole, and 
a great tackle in Coulter. It is no wonder 
that Army was a great team for three 
years. However, this fact remains that 
the potential power of all these players 
was brought out under the T formation 
so that Army got the maximum results 
from them. No other formation could 
have brought out such explosive power 
because no other formation could have 
utilized the unusual abilities of such great 
players at the same time. Plays would 
have been formed around Davis or Blan- 
chard or Tucker in another system. They 
would have depended upon Coulter in the 
single wing, or upon Poole and Folberg 
in the double wing. In other words, other 
| systems would have been forced to neglect 
| the ability of some great players, whereas, 
the T utilizes the ability of all stand-out 
performers. Thus the T formation is the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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OUR INTRAMURAL 
PROGRAM 


By J. E. Gargan 


Director of Health & Physical Education 
Hartford School System, Hartford, Connecticut 


HE organization, administration, 
and supervision of intramurals cov- 
er a variety of activities and in- 
clude many problems, Both activities and 
problems are condit Sed by local cir- 
cumstances. The job of setting up a good 
program and of making it work means 
learning about one’s own situation, careful 
planning and then getting out and trying 
to make the plan work. However, some 
problems are more or less general, and the 
experience of others in meeting them may 
suggest some worth-while procedure. 

Here is a short account of the experience 
of setting up a program in one city. It is 
quite incomplete because space does not 
allow for detail, and it represents only the 
first steps in getting underway. From it, 
however, the reader may be able to get 
some suggestions that apply to his own 
situation. 

In September 1945, we started a city- 
wide intramural program for the boys of 
the three senior high schools to supplement 
one already established for the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. The Board 
of Education had assigned a teacher of 


Your team wouldn’t be worth a darn 
if they didn’t “play for keeps.” But 
that means injuries — bruises, 
sprains, strains! 


That’s where you come in, Mr. 
Trainer. These are your headaches. 
And that’s when Antiphlogistine 
really does its stuff! 


You know the value of Moist Heat 
applied over long periods of time. 


physical education to two of the three 
schools on a full-time basis. These men 
were regular members of the physical edu- 
cation staff and their time was to be divid- 
ed between instructing in regular class 
work in physical education and handling 
the intramural program in their schools. 
The third school was assigned a man who 
was to divide his time between the aca- 
demic teaching and supervising the intra- 
mural program. He is not a certified 
teacher of physical education but an aca- 
demic teacher who had coaching experi- 
ence in another school system. This ar- 
rangement was made because of the special 
circumstances involved and proved to be 
somewhat of a handicap for the instructor. 
In the cases where the instructors were 
physical education teachers and came in 
contact with the boys regularly in classes, 
they found themselves in better positions 
to organize their programs. 

Our first problem was to determine the 
kind of program that should be adopted. 
The question of determining, as a matter 
of policy, the number and kind of activities 
to be ss needed to be settled. This 
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question resolved itself into choosing 
whether we should have a program of in- 
tramural competitive athletics or intra- 
mural recreational activities. 

The first are: be a program of a few 

losely super- 
vised, and so yes that it correlated 
with the interscholastic program and was 
an integral part of the physical education 
activities. The second would be based on 
ay 
organized._competitive skills. and not 
closely.supervised, but with a great vari- 
ety of activities arranged to suit a variéty 
of interests. In our set-up this type of or- 
ganization would not be closely connected 
with the physical education department 
but might function better with the City 
Department of Recreation or as a variety 
of hobby clubs such as are now functioning 
in our schools. 

It was agreed that the program should 
be one of intramural competitive athletics 
started in a small way with careful super- 
vision and cautious development so that 
the activities presented were well super- 
vised, well organized, and carried on with 
safety. It was agreed that various changes 
from time to time will be necessary even 
in policy, but that, in general, our policy 
will be one of a few activities well devel- 
oped and well co-ordinated with the ex- 
isting physical education and athletic set- 
up. It was also agreed that it is important 
for all men connected with the program 
to accept this policy and to carry it out 
to the best of their ability. This policy is 
to be developed and effected by the men 
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in charge of intramural athletics under 
the supervision of the director. 

Having determined the kind of pro- 
gram, we are proceeding to set it up with 
the following objectives in mind, 1. To 
provide safety regulations. 2. To make 
provision to meet local conditions. 3. 
To relate it to the instructional program. 
4. To relate it to the interscholastic pro- 
gram. 


The Provision of Safety Regulations 


The services of the coach, nurse, and 
doctor must be closely co-ordinated for 
the best interests ,of all concerned if a 
sports prograitfis’to be carried on with 
safety. We insist that each person who 
has some responsibility in the program 
be fully”aware of his obligations and me- 
ticulous in fulfilling them. Uniformity of 
practice must be established and to this 
end we follow the following procedures: 

1. Required Physical Examinations: A. 
The name of each student who indicates 
a desire to participate in intramural 
sports is submitted by the coach to the 
nurse for a check of his permanent health 
record. Since this program can be slight- 
ly delayed after the opening of schools 
in the fall, practice and competition await 
the nurse’s approval. B. Intramural par- 
ticipants are given preference in the sched- 
uling of physical examinations, second 
only to those who are to participate in 
interscholastic sports. 


2. Parent Permission Slips: A. Parent 


permission slips on regulation forms are 


issued by the coach to each student who 
wishes to engage in intramural sports. 

B. Upon receipt of that portion of the 
form bearing the parent’s signature, the 
coach turns these slips over to the nurse. 
They are affixed by the nurse to the 
health record card and remain a perma- 
nent part of the record. It is the coach’s 
responsibility to supply the nurse with a 
signed permission slip for each boy be- 
fore he is allowed to take part in the 
program. 

These requirements, namely the health 
check and the parent’s permission, pre- 
sent some difficulties because of the num- 
ber involved. The coach must be careful 
to present to the nurse only names of 
boys who are reasonably sure of partici- 
pating in the program. This means that 
he must screen the names in some way, 
probably in group meetings, because many 
boys, who have no real intention of tak- 
ing part, will sign up for a sport. 

The requirement of a parent's permis- 
Sion slip appears to discourage some, but 
we find this to be a necessary safeguard. 
In one case a boy was prevented from 
playing by the parent’s refusal to sign 
the slip. Had this boy been allowed to 
play, a condition, of which his parents 
were aware, might have been aggravated 
and serious results ensued for which we 
would have been responsible. 
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3. The Use of Proper Equipment: Each 
boy must wear a suitable uniform and 
use proper protective equipment. Coaches 
must be careful about insisting upon this 
and also upon seeing to it that playing 
conditions are safeguarded. They must 
be constantly on the alert to check the 
condition of the playing area, to keep this 
space clear of obstacles, and to teach the 
practice of good safety habits. 

4. The Care of Injuries: Contests in 
contact sports are carefully supervised 
and minor injuries are cared for immedi- 
ately. First aid kits are always available. 
In case of a more serious injury the 
coach is responsible for immediately pro- 
viding the care of a physician. 

These safeguards, the health check, 
parent’s permission, proper equipment 
and prompt care of injuries, are essen- 
tial. With several hundred boys taking 
part in a variety of activities we have had 
no serious accidents and no embarrass- 
ment because of lack of attention to the 
protection to which boys in such a pro- 
gram are entitled. 


Meeting Local Conditions 


Conditions vary in each school to such 
an extent that any over-all policy and 
program including more than one school 
must be flexible enough to allow for con- 
siderable variation. For instance, one of 
our high schools has access to a swimming 
pool and swimming has become an im- 
portant part of the intramural program 
in that school. Despite the fact that we 
make a clear-cut distinction between in- 
tramural and interscholastic sports in all 
our schools, and that we emphasize the 
fact that the intramural coach is not 
concerned with developing teams, we stress 
the idea in this school that swimming 
will become a recognized sport as soon 
as it can produce the material for a team 
from this group. 

In the second school the instructor acts 
as a liaison officer between principal, 
coaches, teachers, nurses and doctor. He 
checks on the eligibility of all varsity 
squad members and keeps a file of up-to- 
date information on their academic status. 
He also acts as faculty adviser to a club 
composed of boys who have made their 
school letter in any sport. 

In the third school the intramural coach 
has developed a leaders’ corps that is effi- 
cient and of real assistance in carrying on 
the program. To extend this to all 
schools would seem desirable, yet one of 
our high schools might not profit from 
it because of the unusual set-up in staff 
assignments. However, if local conditions 
permit, a leaders’ corps should be of as- 
sistance in carrying on any program. 

We find the boys of one school enthusi- 
astic about a sport that may be unpopular 
in another. One group was lukewarm to- 
ward touch football, professing to prefer 
to play tackle or “rough” football on the 
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corner lot with the neighborhood gang. 
Incidentally, the school in which touch 
football was the most popular had an out- 
standing varsity football team. Boys from 
the “tackle football” school also do not 
take to softball but prefer baseball. It 
seems that boys from different schools and 
localities develop prejudices that must be 
considered. If the boys of a school think 
that, in order to be a manly member of 
the group, each must profess to abhor 
anything but the most virile of sports, it 
is a difficult and slow process to educate 
them to think otherwise. We take the 
attitude that we will try to go along with 
them even if we think their choice is un- 
wise. For instance, we are sponsoring base- 
ball in the school that is baseball-minded 
even though we think that softball would 
be more practical. 

The local conditions that affect the set- 
ting-up of the program are numerous, and 
adjustments are constantly made to meet 
them. Each man works them out in his 
own school and we meet once each month 
for discussion and planning. In these 
meetings we are able to draw upon each 
other’s experiences and suggestions and 
to co-ordinate activities as much as local 
conditions will allow. The important 
point is, that each coach has peculiar 
problems to meet, and as long as he stays 
within the limitations of the general policy, 
he is free to work out his program to the 


| best interest of his particular group. 


Relation to the Instructional Program 


We are making an attempt to relate 


| class activities in physical education to 


the intramural program. This, of course, 
can be done in only a limited way but 
some instruction in physical education 


| classes in the rules and techniques of 


touch football, basketball, and softball has 
helped create interest and improve skills in 
these sports. 

Class periods offer an ideal opportunity 


| to discuss the program, to make announce- 
| ments and to contact individuals. 
| opportunities are rare in the complex 


Such 


schedule of a large high school and we 


| take advantage of the chance to promote 


the program in this way. As we con- 
tinue to develop it, we expect to find class 
periods increasingly useful for this pur- 
pose and to develop skills in class that 
will later be used in intramural compe- 
tition. Properly handled such a tie-up 
should stimulate class activities as well 
as improve the intramural competition. 
One coach holds regular discussion 
periods in which he points out common 
errors in fundamentals and team play 
and the boys ask questions and make 
comments and suggestions. These meet- 
ings are held on days when it is impossi- 
ble to play and are valuable in sustaining 
interest and providing instruction. They 
are well attended and illustrate the fact 


| that if well conducted, such meetings can 


add materially to the effectiveness of the 
program. 

All of the coaches make it a point to 
discuss the program informally with the 
boys at every opportunity. We are for- 
tunate in having men who are enthusiastic 
about the work and who are the type 
with whom the boys like to talk. This 
ability to live with the boys on their plane, 
to exchange ideas with them, and to “kid- 
along,” puts life and zest into the pro- 
gram and is one of the essential factors 
in developing it. 

We do not find boys, on the whole, eager 
to take part merely because they are 
given the opportunity. A considerable 
number will sign up for a sport but fail to 
report. These who report will not con- 
tinue to do so unless they are satisfied 
that it is going to be worth while. Play- 
ing conditions must be good, competition 
worth while, and frequent opportunity 
to participate offered, or they lose in- 
terest. We consider the program to be 
worth while only if it provides these ele- 
ments. We are not interested in making 
a showing of numbers by counting those 
who merely sign up, nor are we attempt- 
ing to count the playing of one game every 
two or three weeks as participation. Our 
aim is to provide practice, instruction, 
and competition for as many boys as we 
can interest in taking part regularly for 
the entire season. 

We use varsity players as referees in 
regular contests when it is practical to 
do so and also develop some non-players 
who are interested enough to take instruc- 
tion and learn to handle the games. Man- 
agers, timers, and scorers are used from 
non-playing volunteers and these boys, 
also, are trained by the coaches. As the 
program develops, we will probably find 
that this phase will be worked out to 
provide a regular training period for this 
group. 

We use bulletin boards, school papers, 
and assemblies to give publicity to the 
program and expect to give awards to 
winning teams but these factors are less 
important than the real selling point of 
giving the boys good playing conditions 
and fair competition in sports they like. 


Relation to the Interscholastic Program 


The nature of the work of the man 
in charge of the intramural program and 
of the coach of interscholastic athletics 
requires a close professional relationship. 
In our system the intramural coach is not 
regarded as an assistant to the inter- 
scholastic coach nor is the intramural 
work subordinate to interscholastic com- 
petition. One phase of the program sup- 
plements the other. Neither one is al- 
lowed to interfere with the proper func- 
tioning of the other but each, in its own 
way, should aid the other. 

In practical application this is not as 
clear-cut as it sounds. One of the first 
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problems that presented itself was the 
relation of the intramural coach to the 
interscholastic coach at the opening of 
a season. For example: With many boys 
out for the football squad, was it proper 
procedure for the intramural man to 
help with early season practice or should 
he keep out of it? If he helped with 
early season practice would he then be 
considered in the light of an assistant 
coach? What about helping the inter- 
scholastic coach at other times—at Satur- 
day games for instance? 

We could not bring ourselves to answer 
all of these and many other questions 
about the inter-relationship of the inter- 
scholastic and intramural programs. We 
think it will work itself out in time if we 
keep clearly in mind that each is a phase 
of the whole plan and that whatever is 
good for both should be done, but what- 
ever helps one at the expense of the other 
should be avoided. For example: We 
discontinue intramural activities at the 
start of the football, basketball, and base- 
ball seasons. During these periods the 
intramural coach helps the interscholastic 
coach organize the varsity squads. We 
find that this works well because it pro- 
vides the varsity squad with much needed 
help and aids the intramural program by 
shortening the time spent in organizing it. 

We are careful to organize time sched- 
ules so that the intramural and inter- 
scholastic groups will be able to get the 
most out of available space. In basket- 
ball the intramural teams use the gym- 
nasium from 2:30 P. M. to 3:45 P. M. 
daily and the varsity then takes the floor 
at 3:45 P. M. Other sports must be 
likewise scheduled and thus far we have 


been able to make these arrangements | 


with a minimum of conflict. 

We base the program on sports in which 
there is varsity competition. An excep- 
tion to this would be football for which 
we substitute touch football. Softball to 
some extent, replaces baseball and we 
have some competition in such non-var- 
sity sports as volley ball and handball. In 
general, however, the intramural program 
is an extension of the interscholastic pro- 
gram. It lacks many of the worth-while 
values that come from well-regulated in- 
terscholastic competition, but it offers 
many boys, who would otherwise be de- 
nied this chance, the opportunity to play 
games, 

These boys are stimulated by seeing 
well-coached teams in action. Many. of 
them are freshmen and sophomores who 
are not mature enough to make the var- 
sity, and the prospect of eventually mov- 
ing up encourages them to play. Some 
are juniors and seniors who for one 
reason or another would be unable to 
take part in interscholastic competition. 
They are the leaders of the intramural 
teams and they get their ideas from 
watching the interscholastic teams. Well- 
organized and well-coached interscholastic 
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teams are the backbone of a good intra- 
mural program. 

We arrange competition between the 
winning teams of each school league and 
run this competition at the end of the 
season. We did this in touch football 
and in basketball and it worked well. We 
plan for these games carefully. We try 
to supply good officials and set up rules 
and regulations “that provide for fair 
competition under good conditions. 

To summarize I would offer the follow- 
ing suggestions insofar as they might 
apply to varying situations. 

1. Require a physical examination. 

2. Require written parental permission. 

3. Insist upon the use of proper equip- 
ment and keep playing areas free of 
hazards. 

4. Set up a regular procedure for the 
care of injuries. 

5. Base the program, with a few ad- 
ditions, on sports in which there is varsity 
competition. 

6. Provide a few well-supervised activi- 
ties by starting on a small scale with a 
limited number. 

7. Vary the activities to meet the needs 
of the school. 

8. Use the class periods for promotion 
of the program and for instruction in 


skills and rules, but do not take any class 
time to run this program. 

9. Discuss the program informally with 
the boys at every opportunity. 

10. Provide opportunity for daily par- 
ticipation if possible. If this cannot 
be done, make it as frequent as circum- 
stances allow. 

11. Arrange for competition once or 
twice each week. 

12. Hold occasional meetings devoted to 
discussions of rules and fundamentals. 

13. If possible, provide the sport that is 
popular. 

14. Avoid anything that will interfere 
with the interscholastic program. 

15. Develop co-operation between the 
men handling the interscholastic and those 
handling the intramural programs. 

16. Provide and train managers, scorers, 
and timers from non-participants. 

17. Use varsity players as officials 
whenever possible but use competent adult 
officials in championship  interschool 
games. 

18. Provide awards and give the pro- 
gram recognition and proper publicity. 

19. Hold frequent staff meetings to dis- 
cuss and plan the program. 

20. Set up a budget to provide for the 


program. 


One Man’s Answer 
(Continued from page 46) 


greatest system when the key players are 
present. It is a mistake to use it when 
these key players are mediocre. 

In summing up, I must refute Dean 
Koch’s major premise that the T has 
reached its peak of effectiveness as an 
offensive formation and is bound to de- 
cline. My refutation of this statement is 
based upon a psychologic knowledge of 
the human mind— reaction time. Any 


coach who is vitally interested in this 
problem can carry on experiments on the 
time required by linemen and by backs to 
react to plays. He will learn that the of- 
fense will get the jump on the defense. 
This advantage will be retained as long 
as coaches can meet defensive tactics used 
by the defense. Thus, there is no doubt 
of the T’s superiority as an offensive sys- 
tem. 


from here and there 
(Continued from page 5) 


for an average of 40.2 per game. Right 
on their heels is Central High School of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, with 549 points. 
Both teams are playing bowl games; St. 


James against Istrouma High School of, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana and Central 
against Holy Cross Catholic at Little 
Rock. 


ONTINUING the section devoted to 

a clearing house for positions and 
applicants. Watertown, New York, has 
& position open requiring duties as assist- 
ant in football and basketball, head base- 
ball coach and supervisor of grade school 


physical education. Write to E. E. Sabin, 


Superintendent of Schools, Watertown, 
New York . . . Now for the applications. 
No. 3 is a graduate of Springfield Col- 
lege where he was an all New England 


tackle and won Little All Anierica hon- 
orable mention, competed four years in 
wrestling and the field events in track, four 
years in the Naval reserve, discharged 
as a lieutenant. Wants small college or 
prep school positions as head or assistant 
coach in football along with wrestling and 
track duties .. . No. 4 holds a graduate 
certificate covering English and history, 
has coached in high schools in Florida 
for the past three years, handling foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. Would like 
to locate in Middle West as his home is in 
Indiana. Would like high school job, 
would consider junior high school position 
... No. 5 is a graduate of Kent State 
University and coached boxing at his alma 
mater before entering the service. Served 
in navy physical program as athletic offi- 
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cer at three navy posts, co-authored the 
navy manual on boxing published by the 
Naval Academy. Is at present director 
of physical training, coach of baseball 
and basketball, and teaches history and 
civics in a private pre-engineering school. 
Would like a college or university posi- 
tion in the East, preferably Ohio .. . 
No. 6 is now located in Y. M. C. A. work 
where he has handled baseball, swimming, 
and volley ball, has been a boys’ camp 
director and has worked in athletics for 
fifteen years. Has served for a number 
of years on his state boxing commission 
and has written several well-received ar- 
ticles on boxing. Is interested in a prep 
school or military school ... No. 7 is a 
graduate of Ithaca College with a major 
in physical education. Has coached bas- 
ketball in high school for ten years with 
a record of 140 games won and 61 lost. 
Coached track for five years with twelve 
wins and six losses. Coached baseball for 
five years with thirty-eight wins and 
twenty-three losses. Is at present direc- 
tor of the school’s physical education pro- 
gram. Is interested in a college or uni- 
versity position so he may work for an 
advanced degree . . . This section is open 
to all in athletics—coaches, trainers, and 
physical education instructors. 
* ion * 

RED W. FAUROT, brother of Don 

Faurot, resigned as football coach and 
athletic director at Central College in 
Fayette, Missouri, to enter business. His 
place was taken by William G. Moss of 
Alton, Illinois . . . Queens College of 
Flushing, New York, has made some 
changes in their physical education staff. 
Dr. Dorothy Long of the New York Medi- 
cal College is now serving as instructor 
in health and recreation. Russ Glam- 
kowski and Stanley F. Pechar, formerly 
of C. C. N. Y. are tutors in health and 
recreation . . . Paul L. Woerner, former 
coach and athletic director at Upsala 
College, and from 1942-1946 in charge of 
physical education and intramural sports 
at Annapolis, has been appointed direc- 
tor of physical education at Champlain 
College, Plattsburg, New York. Woerner 
has a staff of fifteen assisting him, all but 
three of whom are veterans . . . Fordy 
Anderson, new basketball coach at Drake, 
uses a pad of paper and a pencil to record 
fouls against his bulldogs. At a recent 
game a twelve-year old astounded Fordy 
by remarking in his ear—‘“Mister, if you 
want to write letters, let someone sit here 
who wants to see the game.” .. . An Iowa 
coach returned from the service to find 
his school had added girls’ basketball to 
the program. Fearful that he might not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the work- 
ings of the female mind, he relays infor- 
mation via his wife, sitting beside him on 
the bench, to the substitutes . . . Robert 
Davis, former coach at Utah, has been 
named head football coach at Colorado 
A. & M. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATERIAL 


Sturdy and smart—with stamina and style 

woven in—KAHNFAST Quality Fabrics are first 

choice of leading athletic coaches. For outfits that are con- 
sistent with first-class performance, specify KAHN- 
FAST Fabrics when placing your next order for uniforms. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 FOURTH AVE. .°. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


* * * * * * * * * 














OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE-MARK Reg. 
Racing Trunk 
Feather Weight 
Celanese Rayon 
BLACK $24.00 A DOZEN 


Adopted by 
Leading Colleges 


Invaluable when practising 
and teaching. 


KICKA BOARD 
TRADE MARK 
PATENT PENDING 


New Plastic Aqua-Tite 
Covering on Balsa Wood. 


Scientifically designed 
with grips in the proper 
holding position. 


RED .. ROYAL 
$5.00 EACH 


PROMPT DELIVERY— 
F.O.B. N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 WEST 35TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 1 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC SCHEDULE BOOK 


Lauritsen’s School and College 
Athletic Schedule Book is a neces- 
sity in every school and college 
athletic office. It is of letterhead 
size, has handsome brown leather- 
ette cover with wire spiral binding. 
All schedules in all branches of 
sport kept in one handy book. Easy 
to keep up, yet has all information 
relative to each schedule without 
referring to letters or files. Provides 
permanent record of all games. Only 
book of its kind on the market and 
athletic directors say: “It is just 
what we need.” It is a MUST for 
every athletic director. Coaches 
appreciate the book. Get one for 
each of your coaches. 


Single copies—$1.00, postpaid 

Six copies for $5.00, postpaid 

Fill in the coupon or pin it to your letterhead 
and mail today 








users such 4s: 


GYMNASIUMS 


Victory Mark Remover 
The Only Reconditioner for Gym Floors 


®@ No Water Added 
@ Not an Acid—Non-Inflammable 
®@ Removes Synthetic Rubber Marks and 
Scuff Marks 
®@ An Economical, Magical Dirt and Grease 
Remover 


References submitted from one thousand satisfied 

U. S$. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 

Maryland and many others. 

SAMPLES OR DEMONSTRATION GRATIS 
WRITE TO 

VICTORY SOAP & CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. 

252-58 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York 











We Can Repair Any Type of 


INFLATED BALLS 


Laced or Laceless 


Laceless Molded Balls Converted 
to Laced Type. All Hand Sewn 
Work. Price List and Estimate 


Upon Request. 


E. J. CLARKE 

P. O. Box #521 

1625 E. Darby Rd. 
HAVERTOWN, PENNA. 








Between- Hurdle 
Technique for 
Beginners 


(Continued from page 26) 


and vigor. The real secret in getting 
steps between hurdles is in building up a 
‘reat forward momentum which is not de- 
creased by fear of the hurdle, off-balance 
take-offs, improper landings or tenseness. 
In the early season, quarter-mile condi- 
tioning builds leg strength for the power 
needed between hurdles. 

The following eight coaching points may 
prove valuable. 

1. Relax, both in hurdling and in run- 
ning between the hurdles. 

2. Use vigorous arm action when rua- 
ning. Arm action is just as important as 
leg action. 

3. Drive for the hurdle with heel and 
toe stamp. 

4. Bound across the hurdle, do not leap 
or jump. 

5. Do not lose initial forward momen- 
tum by poor take-off or landing. 
6. Maintain good balance. 
hurry recovery of lead arm. 

ning position. 

7. Reach forward and down with the 
trailing leg. 

8. Clear the hurdle with room to spare. 
With good clearance the hurdle need not 
be feared. 

Close hurdle clearance and greater speed 
will come with experience and a secure 
feeling of knowing how. 


Do not 
Land in run- 


Receiving 


Techniques 
in Catching 


(Continued from page 14) 


Footwork and Shifting 


In order to be able to shift properly, the 
catcher must first of all take a proper 
stance with his weight on the balls of both 
feet. Secondly, he must be quick in sizing 
up the pitch to determine whether shifting 
will be necessary and advantageous on the 
particular pitch. Third, the catcher must 
perform the shift while keeping the body 
“in balance” for the throw. On the out- 
side pitch to a right-handed hitter, the 
catcher need only step out with the right 
foot the necessary distance, depending 
upon how far the pitch is outside. This is 
also true on the high inside pitch to the 
left-handed batter (Illustration 10). 

On inside pitches to right-handed hitters 
and outside pitches to left-handed hitters, 


the footwork is a bit more involved. Here 
the first step is to the left with the left 
foot. The distance of this initial sideward 
step to the left depends upon how far the 
pitch is to the left of the plate. The 
pitched ball should make contact with the 
glove on this step (Illustration 11). 

Next, in a rhythmic movement the right 
foot is swung around just a few inches be- 
hind the left (Illustration 12). This is fol- 
lowed by a step with the left foot as th: 
catcher makes the throw (Illustration 13) 
In short, the footwork on the pitch to the 
left (inside to a right-handed hitter) of the 
plate is as follows: left foot sideward, then 
the right foot follows the left; then th 
left foot strides forward.as he makes the 
throw. 

Many young catchers have difficulty in 
handling the wide, low outside-pitch (low 
inside-pitch to a left-handed hitter) 
clegnly. This is due mostly to their poor 
balance and slowness in stepping out to the 
right with the right foot. Instead, they 
try to reach out to the right with the glove, 
thus assuming an awkward off-balance po- 
sition. On this type of pitch, the catcher 
should step to the right, meanwhile keep- 
ing the stance low, and catch the ball with 
the palms of his hands toward the glove 
and retracting upwards. 


Acknowledgement is hereby made to 
CORONET instructional films for the use 
of pwtures of Mike Tresh illustrating 
catching techniques in this article. 


An Unused Offense 


(Continued from page 33) 


circle, pivoting and passing to 2 coming in, 
ending up in 1 position. 

In Diagram 11, three gets a pass from 2 
Three has the option of passing to 1, or 4, 
and cutting to the inside or outside of 4, 
who may give him a return pass, or a hook 
pass near the basket, continuing on to the 
5 position. 

Diagram 12 shows the same continuity 
to the opposite side. 

One of the advantages of this offense is 
to get the big defensive post guards away 
from the basket and take them into 
strange territory, where it may be hard for 
them to operate. The same would hold 
true of forwards, who not being used to 
guarding the post, might find it a little 
difficult to handle. If the opponents switch 
on the defense, the type of play as set up 
in Diagram 6 will take care of that. From 
this pattern one gets double screening in- 
side and outside post screens, cutting, and 
enough options to keep the defense from 
knowing what is to be done next. The con- 
tinuity may stop at any opportunity to 
score, or it may be continued all the way 
through with the ball coming back to the 
starting point. This offense is not set up 
to handle a zone defense, and it is the 
writer’s belief that it would be very inef- 
fective against such. 
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Major and Minor Sports 


(Continued from page 18) 
school in the one sport, football, or is winter the 
weak spot in participation with eighteen on the bas- 
ketball squad? 

Secondly, consideration should be given to facili- 
ties. Obviously, swimming needs indoor pools. On 
the other hand, wrestling, boxing, gymnastics and 
the like make a valuable addition to programs using 
the already existing facilities. 

We often hear the statement that golf and tennis 
should be ineluded in a school program because of 
the carry-over value. We agree, but we think a clari- 
fication of the word value should be made. If a 
sport does not teach values such as sportsmanship, 
determination, will to win, etc. to carry over into 
later life then it does not belong on a program. 
When the term is used to mean sports that may be 
participated in during later life, let us be sure we 
know the meaning. By all means include golf and 
tennis In any expanded program, as few communi- 
ties are without the facilities. 

An athletic letter is both an award of achieve- 
ment for the individual and a mark of appreciation 
from the school, and the awarding of it should be 
based on those considerations and not on the trite 
major- or minor-sports basis. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


AMES SMILGOFF is baseball coach at Taft 
J High School, Chicago. The February issue will 
contain an article by him on Catching Skills. 

Two authors of articles in this issue were winners 


of their states basketball championships last year, 
Leo L. Boles of Miami Beach, Florida and Lyle 


Weyand, Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Boles was first 
introduced to the readers of this publication in De- 
cember, writing on the Zone Defense. Lyle Wey- 
and, coach of basketball at Lincoln High School, 
winner of last year’s state championship has had 
an excellent record during his five years at Lincoln 
High School, his teams having won three state 
championships. 

Don Kinzle, track coach at Arizona State College 
is a new contributor to this publication. In 1935 
and 1936 he was low hurdle interscholastic cham- 
pion in Pennsylvania. While at Duke University 
he won first place at the Penn Relays in the 120 
hurdles in 1938 and was Southern Conference rec- 
ord holder in both the highs and lows that year. 

J. E. Gargan, formerly at Kingswood School, 
West Hartford is now director of health and physi- 
cal education of the Hartford School System. 

Former contributors whose articles have ap- 
peared in earlier issues this year and in preceding 
years are Floyd Baker, Basketball Coach of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Senior High School; Howard G. 
Mundt, Baseball Coach, Carleton College; Richard 
Christensen, Richmond, California, High School; 
K. D. Jones, Basketball Coach, Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, High School; Michael Esposito, Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey, High School, and Westcott E. 
S. Moulton, director of intramural athletics at 
Brown University. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
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MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 28, 29 [_] Catalogue 
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Clark, E. J., 54 (] Price List on Repairing Inflated Balls 
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Marba System, 5 [_} Literature 

Raleigh Company, 3 [_] Information 
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[_] Catalogue on Floor Maintenance ~ 
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McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 45 [-] Information 
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SWIMMING EQUIPMENT 
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[-] Swimming Trunks 


BREAKFAST FOODS 

(_] “How to Play Winning Basketball” — 
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[_] Baseball Booklets (5 cents each). See 
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A year ago at this time we, in the IVORY 
SYSTEM, looked forward to an easing 
up of the tension of the war years, but as 
things turned out 1946 was a far more 
worrisome year than any of the war years. 


Very reluctantly we had to turn down 
reconditioning work for several hundred 
schools and colleges—but we had no 
choice— it was humanly impossible for us 
to do more than we were attempting to do. 


With the coming of 1947 we again look forward to relief from the grind of 
the past five years—and we think there will be relief. We now have a 
full complement of workers and will no longer have to say “NO” to anyone 


seeking IVORY SYSTEM Service. 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 





